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SPAIN. 

MADRID. 

By  Consul  Robertsou  Honey,  Maroh   G. 

The  Miidrid  consular  district  formerly  included  the  Provinces  of 
Oviedo,  Pontevedra,  Orense,  Lugo,  Coruna,  Zamora,  Palencia,  Leon, 
Santander,  Logrofio,  Soria,  Burgos,  Avila,  Segovia,  Salamanca, 
Ciudad  Real,  Guenca,  Guadalajara,  Toledo,  Madrid,  and  Valladolid; 
twentj^-one  in  all,  with  an  area  of  about  83,500  square  miles  and  popu- 
lation of  about  7,300,000.  But  in  July,  1914,  the  limits  of  the  dis- 
trict were  reduced  to  include  only  Avila,  Segovia,  Salamanca,  Ciudad 
Real,  Cuenca,  Guadalajara,  Toledo,  and  Sladrid,  with  a  combined 
area  of  about  38,200  square  miles  and  population  of  about  3,200,000, 
the  density  of  population  being  about  83.8  per  square  mile. 

The  district,  though  not  important  as  a  producer,  is  of  consequence 
as  a  consumer  and  distributor.  The  chief  industry  is  the  well-known 
quicksilver  mine  at  Almaden  in  the  Province  of  Ciudad  Real,  which 
in  1912  (latest  official  statistics)  produced  over  97  ]Der  cent  of  Spain's 
total  output  of  quicksilver.  The  mine  was  worked  by  about  500 
laborers,  all  of  whom  were  males  over  IG  years  of  age.  According 
to  unofficial  but  reliable  information,  the  production  of  this  mine  in 
1914  amounted  to  1,3G0  tons  of  mercury,  sold  in  flasks  of  a  trifle 
over  50  pounds  weight  each,  at  a  total  value  of  8,300,000  pesetas 
(about  $1,577,000).  These  figures  show  that  there  was  about  1  per 
cent  increase  in  production  but  about  1  per  cent  decrease  in  the 
gross  value  of  the  output.  The  share  of  the  output,  with  reference 
to  the  total  of  the  country,  seems  to  have  been  maintained  at  97 
per  cent. 

The  next  industry  in  importance  is  the  hydroelectric  plant  at 
Cuenca,  about  75  miles  southeast  of  Madrid,  which  fvu-nishes  power 
for  the  trolley  lines  and  electric  lighting  in  that  city. 

Municipal  Improvements — Building  Operations. 

^Madrid's  rough  cobble  stone  and  granite  block  streets  are  to  be 
repaA'ed.  The  Government  appropriated  about  $8,000,000  for  this 
purpose  and  allotted  the  work  in  equal  shares  to  two  firms,  one 
Spanish  and  one  English.  The  Government  is  also  pushing  con- 
tracts on  roads,  sewers,  etc.,  in  order  to  assist  the  laboring  class; 
it  is  due  to  this  action  that  this  district  is  passing  through  none  of 
the  distressing  labor  conditions  so  prevalent  elsewhere.  The  city 
authorities  also  are  furnishing  employment  by  continuing  operations 
on  the  municipal  abbatoir  and  the  municipal  cemetery,  which  were 
started  some  18  months  ago. 
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Marked  progress  has  been  made  on  the  new  post  office;  and  two 
banks,  the  Banco  Aleman  and  Banco  Rio  de  hi  Phita,  are  erecting 
new  buiklings.  Activity  in  tlie  construction  of  apartment  houses 
continues,  and  it  is  noted  that  modern  (American)  phunbing  is 
being  installed  in  the  new  buildings.  There  is  no  suburban  life  in 
the  Madrid  district,  but  building  operations  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
city  of  Madrid  increased  so  rapidly  that  the  trolley  companies  de- 
cided to  inaugurate  an  all-night  service  to  these  sections.  The  esti- 
mated .population  of  the  city  in  1914  was  G14,106.  During  the  cal- 
endar year  1914  there  were  1G,2G4  deaths  and  10,719  births. 
Financial — Telephone  and  Freight  Rates. 

The  profits  of  the  Banco  de  Espaiia  (Bank  of  Spain)  last  year 
were  20  per  cent  in  excess  of  those  of  1913.  That  institution  generally 
requires  two  indorsers  of  paper  and  loans  up  to  only  33  J  ])er  cent  of 
the  market  value  of  the  collateral. 

There  is  considerable  agitation  in  the  public  press  over  the  alleged 
excessive  charges  for  telephone  service,  the  rate  for  unlimited  service 
being  320  pesetas  per  annum  with  an  installation  fee  of  80  pesetas 
(about  $61.60  and  $15.40,  respectively). 

Public  demand  for  uniform  freight  rates  on  foodstuffs  is  in- 
creasing; the  railroads  have  rates  between  given  points  on  a  mileage 
basis,  but  it  is  claimed  that  there  are  no  Avell-defined  standards.  A 
pamphlet,  published  by  the  railroads,  gives  the  following  mean 
freight  rates  (in  pesetas  ^  per  ton  of  2,204.6  pounds)  on  foodstuffs 
hauled  to  ]\fadrid  from  various  points  in  Spam:  Bread,  12.70;  beef 
(fresh),  49.30;  mutton,  54.60;  potatoes,  20;  chick  peas,  30;  dry 
beans,  30;  lentils,  30;  rice,  49;  olive  oil,  57.50;  and  wines,  35.60. 
Agriculture — Shortage  in  Wheat — Live  Stock  and  Meat  Products. 

Agricultural  conditions  are  improving;  American-made  agricul- 
tural machinery  finds  a  ready  market  where  firms  from  the  United 
States  conform  to  local  usages  as  to  credits  and  terms  of  payment. 
In  this  connection  attention  is  called  to  the  primitive  methods  of 
thrashing  employed  in  the  district. 

Last  year  Switzerland  purchased  about  $1,000,000  worth  of  beans, 
lentils,  etc.,  from  Spain.  The  negotiations  were  carried  on  in  Madrid, 
but  it  is  not  known  what  portion  of  the  supplies  were  furnished  by 
this  district. 

Olive  oil  and  wines  (red  and  white)  are  produced  in  this  section, 
but  they  are  in  local  demand  only;  some  of  the  wines  go  to  the 
Philippine  Islands,  it  is  true,  but  a  falling  off  of  this  export  was 
noticed  at  the  consulate  during  the  last  j^ear.  Tlie  production  was 
large,  but  prices  were  low. 

The  shortage  of  wheat  is  ])ronounced  and  high  prices  prevail.  It 
is  maintained  by  some  that  the  farmers  are  hoarding  it,  while  others 
contend  that  the  advance  is  due  to  natural  causes  only.  The  average 
freight  rate  on  wheat,  delivered  in  Madrid,  is  13.60  pesetas  per  ton. 
During  the  month  of  February,  1915,  the  average  price  of  wheat  in 
ISIadrid  was  324.70  pesetas  per  metric  ton  (about  $57.40  per  short 
ton  at  the  present  value  of  the  peseta).    Import  duty  on  this  com- 

1  The  value  of  the  peseta  has  fluctuated  between  about  $0.1855  aud  about  $0.20,  with  a 
rcceut  tendency  toward  the  higher  value. 
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modity  was  recently  reduced  from  80  pesetas  to  00  pesetas  (about 
$15.44  to  $11.58)  and  negotiations  are  being  carried  on  for  importa- 
tion of  considerable  quantities,  but  it  is  not  known  how  far  tliess 
have  progressed. 

The  5,063,829  domestic  animals  of  this  district  include:  Horses, 
54,923;  mules,  190,308;  asses,  170,554;  cattle,  274,575;  sheep,  4,083,- 
341;  goats,  027,582;  and  hogs,  202,540.  During  the  year  there  were 
slaughtered  in  the  municipal  abattoir  in  Madrid:  12,188  cattle,  5,433 
calves,,  29,158  sheep,  183  lambs,  and  14,575  hogs;  the  meat  produced 
weighing  4,054,544  kilograms  (about  4,500  short  tons).  Wholesale 
prices  in  1914  seem  to  have  been  about  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
year,  about  18  cents  a  pound  for  beef,  15  cents  for  mutton,  and  27 
cents  for  fresh  pork.  Ketail  prices  were  about  double.  On  account 
of  the  change  in  the  territorial  limits  of  this  consular  district  it  is 
not  possible  to  make  a  comparative  analysis  with  the  figures  of  the 
preceding  year,  bu.t  in  Spain,  as  a  Avhole,  there  was  an  increase  in 
domestic  animals  in  1914. 

Breweries — Retail  Trade — Need  of  American  Bank. 

The  four  breweries  in  Madrid  have  an  average  daily  output  of 
2,500  hectoliters  (about  00,000  gallons),  the  wholesale  value  averag- 
ing 40  centimos  per  liter  (about  8  cents  a  quart). 

Regarding  prices  of  household  supplies  in  Madrid  last  year  no 
marked  changes  took  place,  but  the  careful  observer  noticed  an 
apisrehensive  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  consumer. 

Retail  trade  in  luxuries — automobiles,  jewelry,  high-priced  cloth- 
ing, walking  sticks,  fancy  handkerchiefs,  etc.,  is  dull.  Retail  busi- 
ness in  general  continues  without  apparent  chaage,  but  there  is  a 
small  advance  in  the  price  of  each  article,  which  is  invariably  ex- 
plained by  the  remark,  ^  Due  to  the  war."' 

In  reply  to  a  circular  letter  sent  to  those  merchants  of  the  Madrid 
district  who  are  engaged  in  trade  with  the  United  States  (both 
export  and  import)  all  said  that  there  was  need  of  an  American 
bank.  In  1913  (the  latest  available  figures)  the  United  States  ex- 
ported about  $33,000,000  worth  of  goods  to  Spain  and  purchased 
from  Spain  goods  to  the  value  of  $14,000,000.  Competent  business 
men  in  Madrid  and  other  cities  in  Spain  estimated  that  after  a  lapse 
of  two  years,  or  thereabouts,  GO  per  cent  of  this  business  would  go 
through  an  American  bank  if  one  were  established  in  this  country. 
This  would  mean  an  annual  business  of  over  $25,000,000.  To  this 
might  be  added  the  natural  advance,  as  a  result  of  the  increase  of 
trade  between  the  two  countries.  Again,  it  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  that  the  combined  export  and  import  trade  of  Spain 
with  the  countries  now  at  war  amounted  in  1913  to  about  $250,000,000. 
Various  estimates  have  been  made  as  to  what  portion  of  this  trade 
Avould  go  to  the  United  States,  and  what  portion  in  all  probability 
would  remain  there  if  American  manufacturers  and  dealers  would 
learn  to  use  Spanish  methods,  especially  in  the  matter  of  credits.  In 
this  connection  attention  is  again  directed  to  the  facts  that  terms  of 
f.  o.  b.  New  York  or  other  American  port  are  not  acceptable  to  the 
importers  of  this  district,  and  that  the  invariable  terms  are  at  least 
90  days  between  Spanish  merchants  and  foreign  suppliers.  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  an  American  banking  house  should  be  able  to  make 
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a  valuable  connection  in  Spain.    It  would  at  least  be  worth  while  for 
a  banking  expert  to  examine  the  situation. 

A  feature  of  banking  relations  in  Spain  is  the  law  with  reference 
to  bankruptcies  or  failures.  Fraud  on  the  part  of  a  bankrupt  is  pre- 
sumed and  the  burden  of  proof  to  clear  himself  is  on  the  bankrupt, 
jail  sentence  being  pronounced  if  the  bankrupt  fails  to  show  clearly 
that  he  is  free  from  blame.  This,  and  the  high  standard  of  personal 
integrity  of  the  Spaniard,  minimize  the  risks  of  the  banking  busi- 
ness in  Spain. 

Lack  of  Shipping  Facilities — Declared  Exports  to  United  States. 

Madrid,  being  an  inland  city,  does  not  come  directly  in  touch  with 
the  question  of  transathintic  transportation.  Merchants,  whose 
headquarters  are  at  Spanish  ports  but  who  have  branches  in  Madrid, 
and  local  merchants,  who  are  interested  in  trade  with  the  United 
States,  complain  of  the  lack  of  facilities  for  transacting  business. 
All  express  a  belief  that  an  American  freight  line  with  regular  sail- 
ings would  be  a  profitable  venture  for  all  concerned. 

During  the  calendar  year,  1914,  there  were  314  invoices  and  260 
legalizations.  Indications  at  present  point  to  a  reduced  business  for 
the  current  year.  Many  shippers  prefer  to  take  out  invoices,  even 
though  the  shipment  is  less  than  $100  in  value.  The  following  table 
shows  the  kind,  quantity,  and  value  of  goods  invoiced  at  this  con- 
sulate for  shiDment  to  the  United  States,  the  Philipi^ines,  and  Porto 
Eico  in  1913  and  1914 : 


Articles. 

1913 

1914 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

TO  UNITED   STATES. 

$18,343 

$25, 846 
2,962 

Ergolin 

...pounds.. 

4,400 

3,312 

1  184 

Licorice  root 

Manure,  dog 

Mineral  water 

pounds.. 

tons.. 

gallons.. 

1,752,010 

120 

2,350 

87,4(32 
9,682 
1,488 
6,562 

30, 332 

2, 080, 828 

67 

2,904 

111,481 

4,480 

2,268 

24, 696 

36,577 

33  190 

Soap,  castile 

Wool     

pounds.. 

do 

282,934 

322, S38 
144, 368 

All  other  articles 

4,117 

3  977 

Total        

161,298 

247, 061 

TO  PORTO  RICO. 

Books      

4,9-5 
3,380 

3  421 

Mineral  water 

trallons.. 

pounds. . 

5,769 

1,941 

826 
4ta 

2,073 
1,175 

do 

898 

5,02!) 

812 

Total.              

13,375 

8  379 

TO  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

B  oots 

9,049 

11  750 

643 

Mineral  water 

Vvine 

gallons.. 

do 

6,416 
83,277 

3,705 
41,920 
3,279 

10, 103 
29, 308 

4,1.52 

34,106 

651 



Total 

57,953 

51,362 

No  merchandise  was  invoiced  for  shipment  to  Hawaii,  nor  was 
there  any  record  of  returned  American  goods. 
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Activities  of  the  Consulate — Transportation  of  Refugees. 

It  is  believed  that  the  consulate  is  in  closer  touch  than  heretofore 
with  the  merchants  of  Madrid  and  with  its  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
as  trade  inquiries  made  in  ]oerson  at  the  consulate  seem  to  be  more 
numerous.  Last  July  the  Director  of  the  Mint  requested  the  consu- 
late to  procure  quotations  on  bar  gold  in  the  United  States ;  and,  by 
means  of  a  '*  Trade  Opportunit}^,"  bids  were  solicited  for  new  ma- 
chinery for  the  mint.  Nothing  further  was  heard  of  the  matter,  but 
it  is  noted  that  a  few  weeks  ago  Spain  purchased  about  one  and  one- 
half  tons  of  bar  gold  from  England. 

During  the  summer  of  1914  two  commissioners  from  California, 
working  in  the  interest  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  were  active 
in  promoting  the  venture  in  this  district;  and  later  the  collier  Jason 
Avas  sent  to  Spain  to  transport  the  exhibits  from  this  countr}".  It  is 
not  laiown  how  many  were  sent  from  this  district,  but  there  were 
numerous  inquiries  at  the  consulate. 

The  principal  event  of  importance  last  year  was  the  outbreak  of 
the  European  war.  Many  American  tourists  and  students  found 
themselves  stranded  in  Madrid,  unable  to  cash  drafts  or  to  secure 
transportation.  The  United  States  Government  came  to  their  assist- 
ance and  all  were  supplied  with  funds  and  placed  on  board  the  ship 
Infanta  Isahel.  chartered  by  the  United  States  Government  to  sail 
from  Barcelona  to  New  York. 

MALAGA. 

By  Cousnl  Pereival  Gassett,  Marcli  S. 

In  Malaga,  which  is  an  agricultural  district,  its  principal  resources 
being  almonds,  raisins,  olives,  and  wine,  1914  was  not,  on  the  whole, 
a  satisfactory  year. 

Almond,  Raisin,  and  Wine  Crops. 

The  unusually  cold  weather  and  the  lack  of  rain  during  the  winter 
and  spring  of  1913-14  unfavorably  affected  the  crop  of  Jordan  al- 
monds, which  are  grown  only  in  the  south  of  Spain,  and  reduced 
the  production  to  about  IG  per  cent  below  the  output  of  the  previous 
year.  The  production  of  Valencia  almonds  is  less  uniform  than  that 
of  the  Jordans,  as  they  are  groAvn  over  an  extended  area  in  dif- 
ferent regions  and  under  varying  climatological  conditions.  But 
taking  the  yield  of  the  north  of  Spain,  wh'cre  the  crop  was  good,  in 
conjunction  with  that  of  the  south,  the  total  production  is  estimated 
to  be  about  10  per  cent  less  than  that  of  the  preceding  season.  Yet, 
as  the  output  of  Valencias  is  much  larger  than  that  of  Jordans,  there 
still  remains  in  first  hands,  on  account  of  the  same  weather  condi- 
tions, a  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  the  demands  of  consuming  mar- 
kets. 

The  1914  muscatel  raisin  crop  showed  an  increase  estimated  to  be 
about  150,000  boxes  (of  22  pounds)  over  that  of  1913,  the  total  produc- 
tion of  that  3'ear  being  approximately  1,100,000  boxes.  The  quality 
of  the  fruit  was  somewhat  inferior  to  that  of  1913,  which  was  all 
disposed  of  at  high  prices,  the  exporters  having  suffered  considerably 
in  the  process,  as  quotations,  based  on  producers'  prices  before  the 
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crop  was  gathered,  were  far  below  those  actually  obtained  later,  as  a 
result  of  the  strong  demand  that  existed  throughout  the  entire  season. 
The  European  war,  which  broke  out  just  as  the  muscatel  crop  was 
being  gathered,  was  disastrous  for  the  growers.  The  demand  during 
August,  September,  and  a  part  of  October  was  extremely  limited,  on 
account  of  the  uncertainty  of  shipping  and  banking  facilities,  busi- 
ness being  done  only  with  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and 
Canada.  Since  the  middle  of  October  the  demand  has  been  strong, 
particularly  for  "  loose "  for  exportation  to  Norwa}^,  Sweden,  the 
Netherlands,  Denmark,  and  to  some  extent  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
as  a  result  of  which  prices  advanced  to  a  more  or  less  normal  level, 
although  in  no  instance  equal  to  that  reached  in  1013. 

As  the  moratoria  almost  completely  stopped  the  exports  to  South 
America  and  to  all  the  belligerent  countries,  excepting  the  United 
Kingdom,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  an  outlet  for  the  large  stock  of 
"  clusters"  which  still  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  growers. 

The  frost  in  the  month  of  May  last  year  injured  the  crop  of  grapes 
severely,  and  as  the  war  broke  out  at  the  time  when  they  were  being 
gathered,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  principal  markets  for 
Malaga  wine  are  France  and  Germanj'',  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
grapes  were  allowed  to  become  raisins.  The  yield  of  wine  in  1914, 
tlierefore,  was  not  much  more  than  one-half  of  that  of  1913. 

Olive  and  Cereal  Crops. 

The  olive  crop  in  1914:  was  small,  about  the  same  as  that  of  1913 ; 
however,  the  outlook  for  a  large  crop  this  year  is  excellent.  The 
manufacture  of  olive  oil  in  the  Province  of  Malaga  is  increasing, 
as  the  result  of  the  establishment  of  four  or  five  new  olive-pressing 
plants.  The  demand  for  Spanish  edible  oil  is  also  increasing,  not 
only  in  the  United  States,  but  in  France,  Italy,  and  Sweden  where  it 
is  used  for  packing  sardines. 

Crops  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  corn,  chick  peas,  and  beans  were 
a  little  larger  last  year  than  in  1913.  The  outlook  for  large  crops  in 
1915  is  good.  The  export  of  wheat,  rye,  beans,  and  flour  is  now  for- 
bidden, as  there  will  probably  be  a  shortage  in  Spain  before  this 
year's  harvest.  An  export  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  has  been 
placed  on  barley. 
Shipping  Statistics  and  Freight  Movement. 

There  was  a  decrease  of  138  in  the  number  of  merchant  vessels 
that  entered  Malaga  in  1914,  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 
The  decreases  were:  Spain,  04;  Germany,  29;  Denmark,  18;  France, 
22;  Austria,  14;  Sweden,  3;  Eussia,  9;  Belgium  1;  while  the  increases 
were:  Holland.  4;  Norway,  10;  Italy,  1;  Greece,  4;  and  Brazil,  3. 
The  entries  of  British  vessels  were  the  same  for  both  years,  134. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  fruit-shipping  season,  from  Septem- 
ber 1  to  October  31,  there  was  no  lack  of  shipping  facilities,  the 
withdrawal  of  German  ships  being  more  than  offset  by  additional 
British,  Dutch,  and  Greek  vessels.  However,  in  December  there 
was  a  noticeable  shortage  in  tonnage  outward  from  Malaga  to  Brit- 
ish ports,  due  it  is  thought,  partly  to  the  vrithdrawal  of  British  ships 
for  military  purposes  and  partly  to  the  congestion  at  the  ports  of 
London  and  Liverpool. 
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The  following  tables  show  the  movement  of  merchandise  in  Malaga 
in  1913-14,  and  the  entries  of  merchant  vessels  into  the  port  of 
Malaga  during  1911 : 


Merchandije. 

1913 

lGl-1 

Merchandise. 

1913 

1914 

ENTERED. 

Tom. 
19ii,320 
72, 505 

Tons. 

162, S19 
00,  S99 

CLEARED. 

Foreign 

Tons. 
ni,.5S9 
OS, 008 

Tons. 
105,994 
63,489 

Coastwise 

Total 

Total 

2GS,S31 

229,718 

179,657 

169, 483 

Vessels  entered. 

Steam. 

Tonnage. 

Total. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

1,507 
43G 

1,458,812 
127,019 

280 
16 

14, 232 
2,525 

1,787 
452 

1,473,044 

Foreign 

130, 144 

Total 

1,943 

1,580,431 

298 

16, 757 

2,239 

1,603,188 

Increases  in  freight  on  general  cargoes  to  and  from  Malaga  to 
foreign  ports  are  as  follows :  To  London,  25  per  cent  surcharge ;  Lis- 
bon, 25  per  cent;  Genoa  and  other  Italian  ports,  50  per  cent;  Mar- 
seille, 15  per  cent;  Barcelona,  15  per  cent;  north  of  Spain,  10  per 
cent ;  Melilla  and  Morocco  Coast,  15  per  cent. 

All  freight  charges  from  Malaga  must  now  be  prepaid. 
Principal  Imports  into  Malaga  by  Sea. 

An  idea  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Malaga  can  be  obtained  from  the 
following  table,  which  shows  the  quantity  of  the  principal  imports 
by  sea  in  1912  and  1914 : 


Articles. 


Coal 

Fertilizers 

Phosphate  of  lime 

Cement  and  lime 

Iron  and  steel,  manufactures 
of  (except  machinery) 

Maize,  barley,  and  chick- 
peas  

Staves  and  barrels 


19121 

1914 

Metric 

Melrh 

tons. 

tons. 

101,479 

63, 782 

29,375 

5,702    i 

16,838 

10,154  I 

6,876 

4,325 

4,813 

7,525 

4,521 

3,424 

3,562 

1,296 

Articles. 


Codfish 

Machinery  of  all  kinds 

Coffee 

C-otton,  raw 

Bricks  and  tiles 

Glass,  and  manufactures  of 

Hides  and  skins 

Petroleum  and  mineral  oils 


Metric 

tons. 

3,088 

1,617 

904 

838 

518 

302 

167 

126 


1914 


Melri:: 

tons. 
3,651 
984 
1,048 
709 
251 
141 
115 
154 


'As  statistics  for  1913  have  not  been  published,  those  for  1912  are  given  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

Imports  of  lumber  in  1914  amounted  to  12,813  cubic  yards,  against 
12,5G0  in  1912. 

The  quantity  of  merchandise  of  foreign  manufacture  entering 
Malaga  by  rail,  but  credited  in  statistics  to  some  other  port  or  dis- 
tributing center  as  Barcelona  or  Madrid,  is  not  known.  The  prin- 
cipal steamship  lines  from  the  United  States  (The  Compahia  Trans- 
atlantica  and  Pinillo  Iz.quierdo  &  Cia.),  touch  at  Cadiz  or  Barce- 
lona, where  merchandise  for  Malaga  is  usually  transshipped. 

Coal,  ^Malaga's  principal  import,  shows  the  largest  decrease,  which 
is  easily  explained  by  the  increase  in  cost,  due  to  the  war.  Prices 
before  the  war  were:  Cardiff,  $6.81  to  $7.06  a  ton,  and  Newcastle, 
$5.60  to  $5.84;  but  at  the  end  of  December,  1914,  Cardiff  was  up  to 
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$13.62  and  $13.87,  and  Newcastle  to  $11.19  and  $11.G8.  Before  tlie 
war  freight  on  Cardiff  and  Newcastle  coal  was  about  $1.82  a  ton, 
now  it  is  $7.29.  But,  notwithstanding  the  increase  in  prices,  the 
local  market  is  well  supplied. 

The  only  imports  sliowing  an  increase  in  1914  were  coffee,  codfish, 
lubricating  oil,  and  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel.  The  last  was 
imdoubtedl}^  railway  material  and  rolling  stock  imported  by  the 
Belgian  companies  in  Malaga,  who  commenced  construction  on  the 
two  railroads  subsequently  referred  to. 

Imports  of  fertilizers,  and  artificial  manure,  which  include  am- 
monium sulphate,  sodium  nitrate,  chlorate  of  potash,  and  kainite, 
also  show  large  decreases,  due  to  the  Avar  and  to  the  lack  of  funds 
on  the  part  of  agriculturists  in  ^lalaga.  Imports  of  calcium  super- 
phosphates also  decreased  considerably.  Up  to  1913  nearly  all  of 
the  superj)hosphate  of  lime  used  as  fertilizer  was  imported  into  Mal- 
aga. By  that  time  the  two  factories  which  had  been  in  course  of  con- 
struction in  Malaga  for  some  years  past,  viz,  the  Sociedad  de  Comer- 
cio  e  Inclustria,  and  the  Union  Espanola  de  Superfosfatos,  respec- 
tively, made  about  75  per  cent  of  all  the  superphosphate  of  lime  sold 
here  for  fertilizer.  One  of  the  principal  ingredients  of  this  fertilizer 
is  phosphate  rock,  which  is  imported  from  Florida,  Australia,  and 
Algiers. 

Exports  from  Malaga. 

The  following  table  gives  the  quantity  (over  150  tons)  of  the 
principal  articles  exported  from  Malaga  in  1912  and  1914 — statistics 
for  1913  not  being  available. 


Articles. 

1912 

1914 

Articles. 

1912 

1914 

Wine gallons. . 

2,732,046 

2,089,208 

Chick-peas me 

trie  tons.. 

1,329 

1,091 

Olive  oil do 

4,651,502 

2,027,926 

Oranges 

...do.... 

914 

543 

Lead  in  bars metric  tons.. 

28, 734 

28,928 

Canary  seed 

...do.... 

15 

436 

Iron  ore do  ... 

32, 499 

16,083 

Figs,  dried 

...do.... 

627 

331 

Raisins do  . 

5,467 

3,762 

Lemons 

...do.... 

698 

317 

Flour do 

971 

2,328 

Potatoes 

...do.... 

301 

217 

Silver  and  lead  ore do 

11,851 

2.069 

Grapes 

...do.... 

581 

204 

Almonds,  shelled do 

1,120 

1,352 

Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

Exports  to  the  United  States  in  1914  w^ere  $279,614  less  than  those 
in  1913,  the  principal  decreases  being  $456,796  in  almonds,  $10,401 
in  palm-leaf  hats,  $9,678  in  olive  oil  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and 
$4,554  in  aniseed. 

The  decline  in  .shipments  of  almonds  was  caused  by  the  war.  The 
Jordan  almond  market  opened  under  very  favorable  circumstances, 
prices  running  about  $1  per  box  of  25  pounds,  for  medium  grades. 
The  first  effect  of  the  war,  however,  was  a  cessation  of  orders,  and 
prices  declined  to  about  83  cents,  at  which  figure  sales  were  made  in 
December.  On  the  whole,  the  volume  of  business  was  about  two- 
thirds  of  that  of  a  normal  year,  as  consumption  was  lessened,  not 
only  in  the  chief  markets,  the  United  States  and  Canada,  but  the 
Australian  trade  was  almost  entirely  lost  and  Continental  business 
practically  ceased.  There  is  still  in  the  producing  districts  sufficient 
jordans  to  cover  the  requirements  of  the  American  and  British  con- 
sumers until  the  new  crop  of  1915,  which  promises  to  be  a  good  one, 
is  available. 


SPAIN MALAGA. 


The  principal  gains  in  exports  were :  $14,419  in  figs,  $12,050  in  fig 
and  almond  bars,  $18,054  in  lemons,  $20,700  in  sulphur  oil,  $15,340 
in  iron  ore,  $19,884  in  oxide  of  iron,  $0,807  in  essential  oils,  $90,509 
in  edible  olive  oil,  and  $10,938  in  canary  seed. 

The  gain  in  exports  of  lemons  to  the  United  States  was  due  to  the 
stoppage  of  orders  from  Russia,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Baltic 
countries.  The  lack  of  shipping  facilities  to  those  countries  forced 
shippers  to  dispose  of  the  stocks  that  ^YOuld  have  otherwise  been  sent 
to  those  countries  by  shipping  them  to  the  United  States  on  consign- 
ment. 

The  increased  exports  of  jialm-leaf  hats  to  the  United  States  in 
1914  has  no  particular  significance.  It  was  due  simply  to  the  sale 
at  low  prices  of  a  large  stock  of  old  goods  in  poor  condition,  which 
had  been  accumulated  by  a  firm  in  Malaga.  Malaga's  trade  in  these 
hats  has  been  diminishing  during  the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  on 
accoimt  of  the  competition  of  those  from  Mexico  and  the  West 
Indies,  and  also  on  account  of  the  rise  in  Spanish  exchange.  In 
spite  of  the  reduction  in  the  United  States  tariff  from  35  per  cent  to 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  exports  of  palm-leaf  hats  to  America  will 
be  lower  than  ever  in  1915. 

That  shipments  of  canary  seed  were  larger  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  Turkish  seed,  which  is  usually  shipped  from  Smyrna,  was 
not  obtainable.  The  Spanish  crop,  gi"own  near  Cordova,  at  Mar- 
chena,  Montilla,  and  Montalban,  was  plentiful  last  year.  The 
demand  in  both  England  and  the  United  States  has  increased  and 
still  continues,  prices  averaging  from  $5.59  to  $0.08  per  hundred- 
Aveight,  cost  and  freight  New  York. 

Disturbed  conditions  in  Turkey  and  eastern  fig-producing  regions 
and  the  extreme  difficulty  which  American  importers  experienced  in 
getting  supplies  therefrom,  turned  a  certain  amount  of  attention  to 
the  Malaga  product,  and  for  the  first  time  in  many  years,  Malaga 
figs  were  shipped  to  the  United  States  in  considerable  quantities. 
For  the  same  reasons  the  trade  in  fig  and  almond  bars  also  increased 
notably. 
Articles  Shipped  to  United  States  and  Possessions. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  the  principal  articles  invoiced  at  Malaga 
for  shipment  to  the  United  States,  Porto  Eico,  and  the  Philippines 
are  liiAcn  in  the  followino;  table: 


Articles. 

1913 

1914 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

TO  UNITED  STATES. 

Anchovies 

pounds. . 

24,859 

SI, 691 

Copper,  old  and  clippings 

do 

do.... 

80,278 

S2,399 

Cuttle-fish  bone 

19,703 

2,075,371 

03,490 

401,647 

.    137,500 

6,814 

3,274 

Fruits  and  nuts: 

Almonds,  shelled 

Apricot  pulp 

do.... 

do.... 

3,326,928 

1,162,436 

705,640 
2,370 

Figs....^...^. : 

do.... 

14,419 

Figs  and  almond  lars 

do. 

12,050 

Lemons 

.No.  packages.. 
gallons.. 

2,971 

2,062 

441,980 

1,199,615 

9,609 

4.963 

2.159 

11,461 

156,541 

1,748 

23,017 

Olives 

romegranates 

368,970 
1,187,608 

9,787 

Raisins 

do 

158, 433 

Fusel  oil 

do.... 
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Articles. 


1913 


Quantity.        Value 


1914 


Quantity.        Value 


TO  UNITED  STATES— continued. 

Grease  and  oils: 

Soap  stock poimds. 

Sulphur  oils do. . . 

Hats,  palm  leaf dozen. 

Oils: 

Essent  ial pounds . 

Vegetable- 
Almond  ,  sweet do . . . 

Olive- 
Edible  gallons. 

Other do... 

Ore,  iron ton_s. 

Oxide  of  iron pounds. 

Seeds: 

Anise do. . . 

Canary do. . . 

Spices:  Pepper,  red  sweet do... 

Spirits,  wine,  etc. : 

Anisette gallons. 

Wine do... 

Vegetables:  Chick  peas bushels . 

Works  of  art 

All  other  articles 


181, 759 
122, 575 

99,  oo;i 

4,372 

27,818 

130.254 

2,013 

336,908 

128,152 
160,112 
62, 707 

3,079 
13,359 


Total 


TO  PORTO  EICO. 


Fruits  and  nuts: 

Grapes cubic  feet . 

Olives,  in  brine gallons. 

Olive  oil,  edible do. . . 

Pharmaceutical  preparations 

Wine gallons . 

Vegetables,  chick-peas bushels. 

All  other  articles 


3,210 

8,180 


1,050 
400 


Total . 


TO  PHILIPPINE  ISL.^NDS. 

Fruits  and  nuts: 

Figs '. . .  i pounds . 

Grapes , cubic  feet. 

Raisins pounds . 

Essential  oils do. . . 

Seed,  anise do. . . 

Vegetables,  chick-pea-s bushels. 

All  other  articles 


5,812 
'i4,'622' 


,714 
401 


Total , 


$8,764 
24,569 

76, 966 

2,591 

33, 727 

99,307 

7,010 

13,938 

11,958 
10,987 
6,609 

G,708 
10,554 


23, 483 
439,8:31 
53,850 

104,630 

1,124 

107,293 

115,536 

7,100 

1,066,326 

97,929 
318, 192 
51,687 

2,302 
10, 889 


11,817 
2,303 


$1,699 
29, 464 
14, 168 

83, 773 

673 

124,236 

89,629 
22, 359 
33, 822 

7,404 
21,025 
5,695 

5,095 
8,914 
2,754 
4,929 
2,681 


1,669,515 


1,389,901 


3,903 
2,788 


1,842 

1,341 

356 


3,680 
2,067 
978 
3, 685 
2,137 
1,250 


3,868 
704 
842 
GG5 
2,566 
4,210 
410 


10, 236 


375 

"i,"784' 


533 

2, 773 

579 


C,  044 


13,265 


4,981 

21 

17, 720 

130 

12,344 

470 


314 

576 
2,238 

340 
1,027 

1,790 
679 


6,965 


Railway  and  Harbor  Improvements — Emigration. 

Two  companies,  the  Cia  do  los  Ferrocarriles  Malaga-Algeciras  y 
Cadiz  and  the  Cia  de  los  Ferrocarriles  Subiirba-nos  de  Malaga,  all 
the  shares  of  which  are  owned  in  Belgium,  have  been  awarded  con- 
cessions to  build  a  railroad  from  Malaga  south  to  Cadiz  via  Al- 
geciras  and  any  other  suburban  lines  desired,  among  which  is  tliat 
from  Malaga  north  via  Albania  to  Granada.  On  the  railroad  from 
Malaga  along  the  coast  to  Cadiz,  the  section  from  ^lalaga  to  Fuen- 
girola,  a  di.stance  of  19  miles,  was  almost  finished — embankment, 
roadbed,  and  bridges  having  been  built— when  construction  had  to  be 
su.spended  on  account  of  the  stoppage  of  funds  from  Belgium. 
Trains  are  now  running  as  far  as  Vinuela,  27  miles  from  Malaga,  on 
the  line  from  that  city.  The  section  from  Vinuela  to  Periana,  12 
miles,  was  partlj^  finished,  but  work  was  suspended  for  lack  of  funds. 
However,  efforts  are  being  made  to  secure  Spanish  or  English  capital. 
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A  suburban  line  from  Malaga  southwest  to  Coin,  a  distance  of  25 
miles,  has  been  built  and  trains  are  running,  but  it  has  not  yet  been 
decided  whether  or  not  this  line  will  be  extelided  through  Ronda  and 
Grazalema  to  Seville. 

Harbor  improvements,  commenced  in  1888,  have  been  finished. 
There  are  three  new  piers,  on  which  large  cranes  were  erected,  and 
which  can  accommodate  ships  of  deepest  draft.  On  two  of  these 
were  constructed  tracks  that  connect  the  harbor  with  the  Audaluz 
and  Suburban  railroads. 

The  total  number  of  outgoing  passengers  in  1914  were  2,486,  as 
compared  with  3,889  in  1918.  Those  sailing  for  Argentina  in  1914 
Avere  1,015,  against  2,013  in  1913;  and  for  the  West  Indies  411, 
against  52G. 

The  diminution  in  emigration  to  Argentina  in  1914  was  due  prin- 
cipally to  financial  and  labor  conditions  prevailing  in  South  America. 
Incoming  passengers  in  1914  numbered  2,210,  as  compared  with  1,9G5 
in  the  preceding  year. 

Cost  of  Living — Climatic  Conditions. 

The  cost  of  living  in  Malaga  naturally  advanced  on  account  of  the 
war,  but,  being  an  agricultural  district  where  cereals,  olives,  and 
grapes  are  grown,  and  being  located  on  a  coast  where  fish  are  more 
or  less  plentiful  and  cost  about  one-quarter  as  much  as  meat,  the 
effects  of  the  war  have  not  been  felt  as  severely  by  the  lower  as  by  the 
upper  classes,  who  depend  more  on  imported  articles  of  all  kinds. 

Retail  prices,  compared  with  those  of  a  year  ago,  show  the  follow- 
ing increases:  Beef,  3  cents  a  pound;  pork,  5  cents  a  pound;  veal, 
G  cents  a  pound;  bacon,  4  cents  a  pound;  fish,  2  to  10  cents  a  pound; 
eggs,  6  to  15  cents  a  dozen ;  butter,  4  cents  a  pound ;  olive  oil,  2  cents 
a  gallon;  loaf  sugar,  1  cent  a  pound;  coffee,  5  cents  a  poimd;  drugs 
and  medicines,  20  to  45  per  cent ;  imported  canned  meat  and  sweets, 
10  to  25  per  cent ;  charcoal,  10  cents  per  100  pounds ;  coal,  51  cents  per 
100  pounds ;  coke,  24  cents  per  100  pounds ;  gasoline,  6  cents  a  gallon. 

The  average  temperature   for  the  year   1914  was  62.4°   F.;   the 
maximum  in  the  hottest  month,  August,  was  84.9° ;  the  minimum, 
in  the  coldest  month,  January,  40.8°.    The  rainfall  in  1914  was  14.06 
inches,  about  the  same  as  in  1913. 
American  Export  Trade. 

Malaga  is  a  retail  district  with  no  wholesale  importers  except  of 
raw  cotton  and  barrel  staves,  the  dealers  usually  obtaining  their 
supplies  of  American  goods  from  traveling  salesmen,  who  represent 
general  agents  in  Barcelona  or  Madrid.  Some  American  houses  are 
represented  by  Continental  firms,  who  take  the  agency  for  the  whole 
or  a  part  of  Europe  and  send  their  own  salesmen  to  sell  several  dif- 
ferent lines  of  goods  at  the  same  time. 

Probably  the  southern  Spaniard  needs  more  than  any  other  buyer 
to  see  samples  of  what  he  is  asked  to  buy  and  to  be  informed  clearly 
what  the  cost  of  the  goods,  laid  down  at  his  door,  will  be  in  his  own 
mone3^ 

It  is  obvious  also  that  it  would  not  pay  a  dealer  to  buy  small 
quantities  of  American  goods  direct,  on  account  of  the  high  freight. 
As  ISIalaga  merchants  are  retailers  almost  entirely,  the  method 
adoj)ted  by  some  American  houses  of  appointing  a  general  agent  in 
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some  larger  city  in  Spain  and  letting  him  send  salesmen  to  cover  the 
rest  of  the  country  is  about  the  best  that  can  be  done  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, unless  several  American  houses  in  different  lines  were  to 
combine  and  send  one  salesman  to  represent  them  all;  or  better  still, 
if  one  American  house  were  to  adopt  the  German  plan  of  sending  one 
salesman  to  sell  principally  their  own  goods  but  to  include  any  side 
lines  they  should  like  him  to  handle,  for  not  only  would  it  cost  no 
more  for  one  man  to  sell  a  dozen  or  more  nonconflicting  lines  at  the 
same  time,  but  the  commissions  on  the  sales  of  the  side  lines  would 
reduce,  if  not  altogether  pay,  for  the  salesmen's  initial  expenses. 

Were  there  a  parcels  post  between  Spain  and  the  United  States, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  very  considerable  trade  in  small  articles  by 
the  latter  might  be  done  by  mail;  the  fact  that  there  is  not  one  is 
often  referred  to  regretfully  by  Spanish  storekeepers. 

Methods  Used  by  Certain  Continental  Pirms. 

One  of  the  countries  now  at  war  was  especially  aggressive  in  Spain 
in  the  past  and  many  of  its  firms  transacted  business  that  Americans 
ought  to  be  doing.  If  these  firms  saw  that  certain  Amercan  goods 
were  in  demand,  they  secured  samples  of  them,  sent  them  home  to  be 
imitated  by  their  manufacturers,  and  even  if  of  inferior  quality  they 
usually  obtained  some  of  tiie  trade.  This  office  recently  learned  that 
an  American  brand  of  rubber  heels  had  been  copied  and  sold  in 
Malaga  as  American  goods. 

These  firms  use  commercial  travelers  who  personally  present  their 
wares;  they  describe  the  quality  of  their  goods  in  the  language  of 
the  country  and  their  quotations  in  its  money.  It  is  astonisliing  to 
note  how  many  American  manufacturers  continue  to  send  catalogues, 
etc.,  here  in  English.  This  literature  is  absolutely  useless  to  persons 
who  understand  only  Spanish.  In  the  matter  of  credit  these  Con- 
tinental firms  are  liberal,  giving  four  or  six  months  and  even  longer. 
Their  salesmen  all  speak  Spanish,  and  in  order  to  learn  the  language 
and  to  become  familiar  with  local  conditions  these  are  often  sent 
as  apprentices  at  low  salaries,  so  that  later  they  may  be  in  a  position 
to  solicit  trade,  and,  knowing  the  requirements,  be  able  to  get  it. 

In  spite  of  all  this  the  sale  of  American  goods  is  increasing,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  33  per  cent  more  are  sold  in  Malaga  now  than  a 
few  years  ago,  but  as  they  enter  Spain  at  Barcelona  or  Cadiz  and  are 
credited  to  those  ports,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  definitely  whether  this 
is  correct  or  not. 

"^^Hiile  the  war  has  had  a  certain  effect  on  import  trade  in  general 
in  Malaga,  it  has  not  been  felt  as  much  here  as  perhaps  in  the  more 
northern  cities  of  S])ain.  Now,  however,  that  stocks  of  certain  goods 
formerly  imported  from  the  countries  at  war  are  becoming  exhausted 
and  need  replenishing,  the  fact  that  they  can  not  be  obtained  through 
the  usual  channels  is  causing  the  dealers  here  some  concern  as  to 
where  they  can  obtain  supplies  in  the  near  future. 

Some  of  the  salesmen  from  these  countries  at  war  are  still  able  to 
reach  Malaga,  but  they  can  not  ship  the  goods.  The  following 
articles,  hitherto  supplied  by  these  countries  in  limited  quantities, 
could  be  readily  replaced  by  American  firms :  Waterproof  paper,  ice- 
cream freezers,  porcelain  bathtubs  and  door  handles,  plumbing  sup- 
plies, sausage  machines,  portable  forges,  steel  cables  and  wire  rope, 
metal  bands  for  fastening  cases,  hinges,  files,  padlocks,  and  hardware 
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generally.  [A  list  of  the  hardware  dealers  in  Malaga  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  or  its  branch 
oflices.] 

ALMERIA  AGENCY. 

By  Consular  Asent  Bartley  F.  Yost. 

The  Province  of  Almeria,  with  over  885,000  inhabitants,  covers  an 
area  of  3,360  square  miles,  the  surface  of  which,  with  the  exception 
of  several  "vegas"  that  project  into  the  sea,  is  rough  and  mountain- 
ous, with  scant  vegetation.  Yet  the  soil  is  very  fertile  and  is  capable 
of  producing  several  crops  a  year  when  water  for  irrigation  can  be 
i^rocured,  irrigation  being  necessary  on  account  of  the  insufiicient 
rainfall,  which  does  not  exceed  6  inches  annually.  In  1913  the  total 
precipitation  was  2  inches. 

Although  only  one-tenth  of  its  area  is  under  intensive  cultivation, 
the  Province  is  preeminently  agricultural,  its  leading  product  being 
the  famous  Almeria  grapes,  of  which  nearly  2,000,000  barrels  (of 
50  pounds  each)  are  annually  exported.  Other  important  agricul- 
tural products  are  almonds,  cereals,  potatoes,  vegetables,  olives, 
fruits,  and  esparto  grass.  Besides  those  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  many  workmen  are  engaged  in  the  mining  (chiefly  iron), 
salt,  and  fishing  industries. 

The  city  of  Almeria,  the  capital,  chief  city,  and  port,  has  a 
population  of  50,000.  It  owes  its  commercial  activity  to  the  indus- 
tries of  the  Province  and  the  resulting  shipping.  Other  ports  of 
consideration  are  Adra  and  Garrucha.  Almeria's  importance  is  due 
rather  to  its  being  the  central  point  of  export  for  the  products  of 
this  and  other  provinces,  than  to  its  being  an  importing  and  dis- 
tributing center.  It  has  no  direct  communication  with  the  United 
States,  except  during  the  grape-export  season,  when  vessels  call  on 
their  outward  trips. 
Financial  and  Labor  Conditions. 

Almeria  suffered  keenlj'  in  the  economic  and  financial  crisis  which 
came  over  the  country  at  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war,  due 
in  part  to  the  fact  that  its  activities  are  so  closely  linked  with  and 
dependent  on  foreign  markets  and  London  banks.  For  a  time  all 
payments  on  foreign  checks  and  drafts  v^'ere  suspended  and  credit  at 
the  banks  all  but  disappeared.  The  pound  sterling  ($4.8065)  de- 
clined from  26.75  pesetas  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  to  25  pesetas 
in  December.  This  decline  in  the  negotiable  value  of  the  pound 
resulted  in  serious  losses  to  local  exporters,  as  practically  all  foreign 
accoimts  are  settled  on  the  basis  of  English  currency.  Bank  dis- 
counts ranged  from  4^  to  6  per  cent,  personal  loans  5^,  and  secured 
loans  5.     INIoney  was  very  scarce  throughout  the  3  ear. 

The  failure  of  the  grape  crop  to  bring  satisfactory  returns  and  the 
j)arah'zation  of  mining  and  other  industries  created  a  serious  depres- 
sion in  various  lines  of  business.  In  May  a  strike  of  the  officers  and 
machinists  of  the  coastwise  lines  tied  up  traffic  and  business.  In  the 
interior  of  the  Province  occasional  rioting  took  place,  due  to  the 
closing  of  the  mines  and  the  resulting  distress  among  the  Avorking 
classes.  Some  relief  was  afforded  by  the  employment  of  a  limited 
number  of  men  in  road  construction,  harbor,  and  other  public  works, 
but  the  limited  appropriations  were  soon  exhausted,  and  the  remedy 
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was  only  temporary.  The  want  and  misery  into  which  thousands 
of  working  people  were  cast  was  so  serious  a  problem  that  provincial 
and  municipal  authorities,  after  exhausting  their  limited  resources, 
repeatedly  petitioned  the  central  government  for  relief  in  the  way 
of  public  works  concessions.     The  latter  has  given  promises  of  help. 

Normal  Year  for  Cereals,  Fruit,  and  Other  Farm  Products. 

The  cereal  crops,  while  not  bountiful,  were  at  least  normal  and 
brought  fair  prices.  Ho\\ever,  the  yield  was  insufficient  to  supply 
the  local  demand.  Even  in  normal  years  considerable  quantities  of 
grain  and  forage,  and  nearly  all  of  the  flour  consumed,  are  im- 
ported. In  the  lowland  tracts,  where  crops  are  irrigated,  fair 
yields  were  obtained,  but  on  the  uplands  the  crops  were  short,  as 
usual.  Complete  returns  relating  to  the  production  of  cereals  are 
not  yet  available.  As  the  farm  implements  used  are  of  the  simplest 
kind,  the  methods  are  necessarily  primitive. 

A  normal  quantity  of  potatoes  was  produced  last  year,  the  greater 
part  of  which  was  shipped  to  Barcelona.  The  fust  crop  is  usually 
dug  about  the  middle  of  March  and  is  followed  by  a  grain  crop. 
[Vegetables  of  all  kinds  v/ere  quite  plentiful  and  at  moderate  prices 
during  their  seasons.  The  yield  of  olives  was  below  the  average,  but 
as  a  rule  neither  olives  nor  olive  oil  is  produced  in  sufficient  quantity 
for  exportation.  The  exports  of  oranges,  according  to  unofficial  re- 
turns, were  about  equal  to  those  of  the  preceding  year,  reaching 
12,000  cases.  Small  quantities  of  apricots,  melons,  pomegranates, 
and  lemons  were  also  shipped. 

Almond  Crop  Normal — Grape-Growing  Industry. 

The  almond  exports  last  year  leached  7,G78  boxes,  against  9,994 
boxes  in  1913,  but  the  production  was  about  the  same  for  the  tAvo 
years.  A  large  part  of  the  local  crop  is  taken  by  Malaga  dealers, 
who  exercise  almost  a  monopoly  in  the  trade.  At  present  only  one 
local  firm  packs  almonds  for  the  export  trade.  The  direct  exports  go 
to  London  and  New  York.  A  notable  feature  of  the  almond  trade 
last  year  was  the  high  level  ($10)  reached  early  in  the  season,  only 
to  decline  to  a  very  low  one  on  account  of  the  difficulties  encountered 
in  negotiating  drafts  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  the  resulting 
suspension  of  speculation.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  demand  was 
quite  lively  and  prices  had  an  upward  tendency. 

By  far  the  most  important  product  of  this  Province  is  the  grape, 
the  cultivation  and  exportation  of  which  furnish  employment  for 
more  persons  than  any  other  industry.  Its  success  or  failure,  barring 
extreme  weather  conditions,  depends  largely  on  financial  conditions 
abroad,  as  it  is  all  shipped  to  foreign  countries.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  growing  year  the  outlook  was  normal,  but  with  killing  frosts 
in  some  sections  and  the  general  drought  and  disease,  it  became 
apparent  that  the  yield  Avould  be  less  than  in  the  preceding  year. 
Conditions  in  Export  Trade  in  Grapes. 

An  unusually  embarrassing  situation  confronted  the  grape  export- 
ers at  the  opening  of  the  shipping  season.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
ordinary  advances  of  money  had  been  made  in  February  to  aid  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  vineyards  and  the  purchase  of  fertilizers,  and  that 
the  British  and  American  markets  still  remained  open  to  them,  there 
Avas  no  money  with  which  to  move  the  crop.  The  buyers  refused  to 
make  farther  advances  and  the  exporters  were  unable  to  secure  credit 
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at  the  local  banks.  The  Circulo  Mercantil  of  Almeria  on  August 
22  sent  a  commission  to  Madrid  to  urge  upon  the  Minister  of  Finance 
the  necessity  of  effecting  arrangements  whereby  the  local  branch  of 
the  Bank  of  Spain  would  be  authorized  to  honor  drafts  to  the  sum 
of  at  least  3,000,000  pesetas  ($373,000).  The  petition  was  eventually 
granted  on  condition  that  the  gold  be  deposited  with  the  London 
branch  of  that  institution.  Simultaneously  with  this  action  the 
other  banks  began  honoring  drafts  on  London.  However,  the  Eng- 
lish markets  opened  weak  and  those  of  Germany  and  Austria  were 
inaccessible  except  to  the  small  quantities  that  passed  through  neutral 
ports.  The  large  California  crop  caused  low  prices  in  tlie  United 
States,  to  which  country  freight  rates  had  been  increased  by  25  per 
cent.  The  American  markets  in  general  v^ere  unsatisfactory.  Not- 
withstanding the  discouraging  results  the  exporters  fared  much  bet- 
ter than  they  had  anticipated  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  when 
they  feared  that  in  addition  to  the  inability  to  secure  money  there 
would  be  no  vessels  available  for  the  transportation  of  the  fruit.  So 
great  was  the  uncertainty  at  that  time  that  some  of  the  growers  were 
on  the  point  of  converting  their  vintage  into  wine. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  an  article  in  the  Cronica  Meri- 
dional, shows  the  number  of  barrels  of  grajDes  exported  during  the 
last  two  years  from  the  port  of  Almeria  to  the  various  markets : 


Ports. 

1913 

1914 

Ports. 

1913 

1914 

Barrels. 

5,294 
16, 824 
24, 902 
31,904 
34, 228 

3,832 
26, 575 

Barreh. 

20, 751 

5,088 

41,349 

Liverpool 

Barreh. 

405, 671 

233,092 

21,873 

30,083 

615, 816 

1,182 

13,623 

19,851 

30, 725 

Barrels. 
401,198 

London  

267, 353 

Manchester 

18, 293 

Newcastle 

28, 529 

Bristol          

40,341 

1,812 

36, 848 

22, 086 

106,308 

New  York 

597, 478 

Philadelphia 

7,980 

Cardiff 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

1,524 

Santos  

6,121 

109,603 
261,034 

6,554 
66,694 

8,125 

Trieste 

Venice 

11,645 

1,640    [ 
35, 640 

All  other  ports '    

21,078 

13,102 

Hull 

Total 

Leith 

1,988,563 

1,724,682 

1 

The  total  number  of  50-pound  barrels  of  grapes  exported  from  this 
Province  last  year  was  1,785,271,  compared  with  2,055,428  in  1913; 
and  shipments  to  the  United  States  reached  617,032  barrels,  against 
641,000  in  1913.  According  to  the  records  of  this  consular  agency 
only  260,056  barrels  were  declared  for  the  United  States,  or  about 
40  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  shipped  to  that  country.  From  the 
port  of  Adra  the  grape  exports  reached  42,369  barrels  and  from 
Garrucha,  18,220. 

Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  the  principal  articles 
invoiced  at  Almeria,  Spain,  for  shipment  to  the  United  States  during 
the  years  ended  December  31,  1913  and  1914: 


Articles. 


Abnonds 

Garnet  ore 

Grapes 

Iron  ore 

Oils,  essential: 
Lavender. . 


S5, 544 

11,100 

1,010,029 

467,854 


1914 


S3, 123 

13,934 

894,505 

133, 809 

5,815 


Articles. 


Oils,  essential — Continued. 

Rosemary 

Thyme 

Pulp,  sugar-beet  

All  other  articles 


Total. 


$40,552 


1,535,079 


1914 


$8,635 

19, 547 

23, 731 

836 

1, 103, 935 
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Grapes,  valued  at  $6,103  in  1913  and  $2,548  in  1914^  were  the  only 
items  invoiced  for  shipment  to  the  Philippines.  There  were  no  ship- 
ments to  either  Porto  Rico  or  Hawaii. 

The  sugar-beet  pulp  sent  in  January,  1914,  was  evidently  a  trial 
shipment.  Essential  oils,  produced  in  the  Province  of  Granada,  are 
shipped  onlv  from  the  port  of  Almeria.  Although  the  declared  value 
of  grapes  fell  from  $1,010,028  in  1913  to  $894,504  in  1914,  the  number 
of  barrels  shipped  in  the  latter  year  exceeded  that  of  the  preceding 
year  by  5,000  or  more.  This  was  caused  by  the  increased  number  of 
exports  sent  without  consular  invoices.  Had  all  been  declared,  the 
value  of  grapes  shipped  to  the  United  States  in  1914  would  have 
reached  $1,824,630. 

Decline  in  Mining  and  Esparto  Industries. 

If  1913  was  discouraging  for  the  mining  industry  of  this  Province, 
the  latter  half  of  1914  may  be  said  to  have  been  ruinous.  Before  the 
outbreak  of  the  ^^'ar  low  prices  had  forced  some  of  the  iron  mines  to 
cease  operations,  but  when  the  war  came  practically  all  shut  down, 
throwing  thousands  of  workmen  out  of  employment  and  causing 
much  suffering  among  their  families.  (See  report  on  mining  pub- 
lished in  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports  for  Oct.  21,  1914.) 
Ore  shipments  were  almost  entirely  suspended  on  account  of  poor 
markets  and  increases  in  freight  rates  and  insurance.  Near  the  end  of 
the  year  an  occasional  vessel  called  for  iron  ore,  but  this  did  not  act 
as  a  stimulus,  for  the  stock  on  hand  was  unusually  large. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  a  revival  of  operations  was  freely  discussed, 
and  some  mines  actually  took  on  a  small  complement  of  men,  but  the 
prospects  of  a  general  resumption  are  none  too  bright. 

The  exports  of  iron  ore  from  Almeria  last  year  reached  250,900 
tons,  as  compared  with  335,000  tons  in  1913. 

A  series  of  unfortunate  circumstances,  not  the  least  of  which 
were  the  w^ar  and  the  extreme  drought  of  1913,  caused  a  slump 
in  the  esparto  industry  last  year,  the  quantity  exported  reaching 
only  12,000  tons,  as  compared  with  17,314  in  1913.  The  highest 
price  realized  on  the  P>ritish  market  was  £5/15  ($28)  per  ton  in 
August.  December  prices  were  about  £5  ($24.33).  A  good  aver- 
age crop  for  southern  Spain  should  be  about  40,000  tons;  that  of 
last  year  was,  in  general,  about  20  per  cent  short.  (For  further 
details  see  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports  for  July  16,  1914.) 

Cost  of  Living — Harbor  Improvements. 

Except  in  the  case  of  a  few  imported  articles,  the  cost  of  food  last 
year  remained  nearly  on  a  level  with  1913.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  the  municipality  took  steps  to  prevent  undue  forcing  of  prices, 
with  good  results  as  long  as  the  old  stocks  lasted,  but  toward  the  end 
of  the  year  flour,  potatoes,  rice,  etc.,  advanced.  At  the  beginning  of 
1915,  when  the  stocks  were  exhausted,  the  prices  of  several  articles 
of  food  increased  at  an  alarming  rate.  Although  the  prices  of  food 
were  stationary  during  the  year,  the  condition  of  the  working  classes 
was  greatly  aggravated  by  the  closing  of  several  industries.  Un- 
skilled labor  payrj  from  40  to  50  cents  a  day.  Under  the  circum- 
stances anything  but  the  barest  necessities  and  cheapest  of  foods  are 
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out  of  question  for  the  worldngman's  family.    The  followino"  retail 
prices  in  United  States  currency  were  current  in  December,  1914 : 


Cents. 

Beans per  pound...       6-9 

Beef do....  30-50 

Bread do 4-5 

Coffee do....  50-70 

Eggs per  dozen . .  35-38 

Fish per  pound . .     4-20 

Flour do....     5-6* 

Ham do....  50-75 


Cenls. 

Milk per  quart. .       8-9 

Mutton per  pound. .         22 

Pork do....  20-28 

Potatoes do 2-2J 

Rice do....       5-8 

Sugar do 8-9 

Tea do. .  100-175 

Veal do ... .  30-50 


Good  progress  was  made  in  the  extension  of  wharves,  1,930  feet 
of  the  dockshaving  been  doubled  in  width  and  690  feet  added  to  the 
length  of  the  western  wharves,  the  breakwater  being  transformed  for 
that  purpose.  The  eastern  and  western  wharves  are  being  connected, 
which  will  add  greatly  to  Ahneria's  already  commodious  harbor. 
The  six  portable  electric  cranes,  purchased  by  the  harbor  commis- 
sion years  ago,  are  soon  to  be  tested.  They  weigh  40  tons  each,  have 
a  capacity  of  3  tons,  with  a  voltage  of  240  d.  c,  and  cost  $73,900. 
Six  additional  buoys  have  been  acquired,  the  warehouses  are  to  be 
extended  315  feet  at  a  cost  of  $12,000,  and  provision  has  been  made 
for  a  dry  dock  capable  of  containing  a  A'essel  300  feet  in  length. 
During  the  year  the  harbor  commission  assumed  control  of  the  trans- 
formation of  Ahneria's  seaside  park,  "the  Malecon,"  on  which  work 
is  now  progressing,  the  city  being  financially  unable  to  carry  out 
this  project. 
Steamship  Communication — Railways — Emigration. 

The  temporary  retirement  of  the  German  and  Austrian  merchant 
fleets  did  not  seriously  affect  the  export  movements  of  this  port,  ves- 
sels of  other  nationalities  being  plentiful,  but  at  greatly  increased 
freight  rates.  In  the  earlj'^  part  of  the  year  the  Fabre  and  Spanish 
Transatlantic  lines  established  an  emigration  service  from  Almeria 
to  New  York,  but  the  lack  of  traffic  resulted  in  the  discontinuation 
of  the  service.  Only  279  emigrants  embarked  here  for  the  United 
States.  The  number  of  vessels  leaving  Ahneria  for  ports  in  the 
United  States  was  53,  nearly  all  calling  for  cargoes  of  grapes.  A 
total  of  1,419  vessels  of  1,587,945  net  tons  entered  the  port  of  Alme- 
ria in  1914,  compared  with  1,498  vessels  of  1,632,383  tons  in  1913.  A 
large  majority  of  these  were  Spanish.  No  vessels  flying  the  Ameri- 
can flag  called  at  this  port  last  year. 

With  the  establishment  of  another  autobus  line,  the  Almeria-Vera 
line,  Almeria  city  now  has  three  such  lines  connecting  it  with  the 
interior  of  the  Province.  (For  further  details  see  Daily  Consular 
and  Trade  Eeports  for  June  18,  1914.)  The  picturesque  stage 
coaches  of  the  south  of  Spain  are  gradually  yielding  to  the  more 
comfortable  and  modern  means  of  travel. 

The  earnings  of  the  Sur  de  Espana  Railway,  Ahneria's  only  rail- 
road, fell  off  $240,000,  on  account  of  the  suspension  of  mining  "opera- 
tions. 

The  number  of  emigrants  from  this  port  in  1914  was  5,952,  com- 
pared with  12,150  in  1913  and  20,086  in  1912.  The  objective  point 
of  most  of  the  emigrants  was  Argentina.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  large  numbers  of  Spanish  refugees  arrived  here  from  Algeria, 
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Tunis,   and  Morocco,     The  number  of   Spaniards  returning   from 
South  America  during  the  year  was  7,486,  as  compared  with  7,749 
in   1913.     The  foregoing  figures   show   that   at  present  the   immi- 
gration into  this  poi'tion  of  Spain  is  greater  than  the  emigration. 
American  Trade  Openings. 

In  various  I'eports  and  trade  letters  from  this  consuhir  agency 
attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  while  quite  a  variety  of 
American-made  articles  are  to  be  found  on  sale  in  the  local  shops 
and  stand  in  high  favor  the  general  consumption  is  relatively  un- 
important, the  financial  ability  of  the  public  being  limited.  On 
account  of  the  decided  preference  of  local  dealers  to  purchase  their 
stocks  from  the  large  distributing  centers  of  Spain,  direct  trade  with 
the  United  States  has  thus  far  found  but  little  favor.  The  terms 
usually  quoted  by  American  exporters  are  also  distasteful  to  the  local 
importers,  considering  the  very  liberal  terms  offered  by  their  Spanish 
furnishers  or  by  European  manufacturers.  One  of  the  countries 
now  at  Avar  has  held  the  bulk  of  the  trade,  but  since  the  war  began 
few  of  its  goods  have  arrived,  although  its  salesmen  have  called  in 
this  city. 

The  most  expedient  method  of  reaching  the  trade  of  this  section 
appears  to  be  in  the  appointment  of  general  agents  in  some  of  the 
large  importing  centers  of  the  country  whose  traveling  salesmen 
could  work  this  territory  with  their  samples.  The  business  from 
catalogues  is  insignificant,  as  the  merchants  prefer  to  select  from 
samples  whenever  possible.  The  Barcelona  jobbers  usually  offer  more 
attractive  terms,  make  quick  deliveries,  and  are  in  better  position  to 
become  familiar  with  local  needs  and  tastes  and  the  financial  stand- 
ing of  customers. 

Thus  far  stocks  of  merchandise  have  not  been  seriously  exhausted 
as  a  result  of  the  trade  difficulties  with  the  countries  at  war  except 
in  a  few  lines,  among  them  being  electrical  supplies.  The  merchan- 
dise of  American  manufacture  on  sale  here,  but  rarely  im]:)orted  di- 
rect, are  typewriters,  sewing  machines,  shelf  and  heavy  hardware, 
machinery,  stationery,  novelties,  photographers'  supplies,  and  toilet 
articles.  Considerable  quantities  of  automobiles,  oak  staves,  lumber, 
and  fertilizers  come  direct.  Within  the  last  two  years  many  fruit 
growers  have  acquired  gas  engines  to  pump  water  from  the  Avells. 
There  appears  to  be  a  limited  market  for  gas  engines  of  from  10  to 
30  horsepower.  Of  the  dozen  automobiles  sold  in  the  Province  last 
year  at  least  nine  were  of  American  manufacture. 

VALENCIA. 

By  Coiisnl  Claude  I.  Dawson,  March  30. 

In  the  Valencia  consular  district  the  calendar  year  is  divided  into 
three  commercial  periods.  In  the  first,  from  January  to  May  (some- 
times June),  hold-over  crops  of  the  preceding  season  are  sent  to 
market.  This  period  covers  the  largest  volume  of  traflic,  and  means 
the  greatest  distribution  of  profits  and  wages  to  the  largest  number 
of  people.  The  second  is  the  midseason,  June  to  September,  when 
the  minor  crops  of  grapes,  melons,  tomatoes,  pomegranates,  pepper, 
etc.,  are  shipped.     The  third  begins  in  September  or  October,  and 
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ends  with  the  year.     It  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  holiday  trade 
in  the  new  crops  of  oranges,  onions,  raisins,  wine,  and  peanuts. 

Considered  in  this  way  1914  was  not  a  poor  year.  During  the  first 
period  commercial  activity  was  nearly  normal  in  volume,  the  money 
return  from  the  leading  crops  of  1913  being  above  the  average. 
Fortunately  the  first  shock  of  the  war  came  during  the  midseason 
before  the  new  crops  matured,  which  gave  time  for  partial  readjust- 
ment to  the  new  conditions — in  fact  the  year  closed  before  the  war's 
effects  began  to  react  to  a  considerable  degree  against  the  district's 
principal  source  of  wealth.  With  the  advent  of  1915,  however,  they 
rapidly  materialized. 

Orange  Trade  Seriously  Affected  by  the  War. 

One  important  effect  of  the  war  was  to  emphasize,  as  no  other 
event  or  circumstance  had  been  able  to  do.  the  relation  of  the  orange 
crop  to  the  economic  welfare  of  the  district  and  its  complete  de- 
pendence on  foreign  capital  and  foreign  markets. 

Official  statistics,  published  in  1914,  placed  the  value  of  the  1913 
Spanish  orange  crop  at  68,930,220  pesetas  (about  $12,407,500),  four- 
fifths  of  which  represented  the  production  of  this  district.  But, 
figuring  on  a  basis  of  6,000,000  cases,  the  number  exported  from  the 
iValencia  region  during  that  season  and  an  average  value  of  10 
pesetas  a  case  packed  ready  for  shipment,  this  estimate  appears  to 
understate  the  real  value  for  all  of  Spain  by  a  considerable  amount. 
Nevertheless,  accepting  it  as  true,  the  value  given  for  this  district, 
nearly  $10,000,000,  was  considerably  more  than  that  of  all  the  other 
crops  of  the  district  combined.  xYs  a  yearly  influx,  this  income  is 
of  supreme  economic  importance,  being  distributed  among  many 
large  and  small  orchard  owners  and  thousands  of  male  and  female 
laborers,  who  derive  a  living  from  the  orange  industry  seven  months 
of  the  year.  Judged  b}^  the  cost  and  standard  of  living  it  is  so  large 
an  amount  that  it  can  not  suffer  heavy  diminution  without  affecting 
the  welfare  and  purchasing  power  of  the  district  as  a  whole. 

The  stead}^  increase  in  the  production  of  oranges  for  several  years 
is  due  to  new  plantings  and  to  the  progressive  elimination  of  insect 
pests  by  the  hydroc3'anic-fumigation  process.  Markets  also  have 
been  developed,  but  as  they  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  production : 
each  year  sees  a  larger  prospective  surplus,  the  possible  ill  effects  of 
which  have  not  escaped  the  attention  of  the  orange  interests.  But 
fortunately  or  unfortunately,  according  to  the  viewpoint,  the  ap- 
parent oversupply  of  each  recent  year  has  disappeared  as  a  result  of 
natural  causes.  The  1912  crop  was  decimated  by  hailstorms  before 
maturity  to  the  extent  of  more  than  half  a  million  cases,  yet  an  ample 
supply  of  oranges  remained  to  meet  a  strong  demand  in  English  and 
other  European  markets  and  to  produce  the  highest  export  figures 
ever  laiown.  The  1913  crop  was  one-third  marketed  in  January,  1914, 
when  the  remainder  was  severely  frostbitten,  leaving  an  actual  short- 
age, which  reacted  so  favorably  on  market  conditions  during  the  bal- 
ance of  the  season  that  the  total  value  of  the  crop  was  higher  than 
that  of  the  preceding  season. 

The  1914  orange  yield  is  said  to  have  been  the  largest  of  all.  An 
unofficial  estimate,  made  just  before  its  maturit}',  placed  it  at  8,000,- 
000  cases  (165  pounds  each)  for  export.  Since  orange  statistics  are 
not  kept  by  official  or  commercial  bodies,  excei^t  by  the  volume  of 
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exports,  this  estimate  can  not  be  verified,  but  it  is  thought  to  be  con- 
servative. 

With  the  war  as  the  only  disturbing  factor  before  the  season 
opened  it  was  predicted  that  there  woukl  be  a  surphis  of  from  3,000,- 
000  to  3,500,000  cases,  but  in  the  face  of  this  man-made  catastrophe  the 
possibility  of  loss  from  sudden  meteorological  changes  was  over- 
looked. Therefore  the  district  was  little  prepared  for  the  heavy  frost 
in  February,  Avhich  damaged  about  1,500,000  cases,  followed  10  days 
later  by  cyclonic  winds  that  further  depleted  the  crop.  The  total 
loss  is  not  knov\'n,  but  may  reach  2,000,000  or  more  cases.  Up  to 
March  30,  1915,  nearly  3,500,000  cases  had  been  exported  by  sea,  and 
during  the  remaining  weeks  of  the  season  the  shipments  will  prob- 
ably reach  1,500,000  cases.  Present  indications  are  that  the  season's 
overland  trade  to  France  will  reach  000,000  or  700,000  cases;  hence 
there  will  be  little,  if  any,  of  the  anticipated  surplus. 

When  the  war  broke  out  the  orange  interests  of  the  district  were 
greatly  perturbed,  and  in  numerous  mass  meetings  held  in  all  im- 
portant centers  the  Government  was  urged  to  use  its  influence  to  find 
new  markets  in  Amei'ica,  to  regulate  ocean  freight  rates  by  subsidiz- 
ing a  steamship  line  between  Bilbao  and  England,  to  normalize  ex- 
change facilities,  and  to  compel  improved  railroad  service  and 
cheaper  rates  in  order  to  increase  the  domestic  consumption  of 
oranges. 
Attempts  to  Increase  Orange  Market. 

A  delegation  of  orange  men  Avent  to  the  United  States  to  investi- 
gate that  market  and  to  see  if  it  was  possible  to  inaugurate  direct 
trade  with  that  country,  but  it  Avas  soon  discovered  that  competition 
with  California  and  Florida  fruit  was  not  feasible.  The  Government 
met  the  demand  for  the  tri-weekly  steamship  service  from  Bilbao  to 
Falmouth,  but  the  line  Avas  unsuccessful  as  a  trade  developer  and 
notice  of  discontinuance  soon  folloAved.  The  banks  Avere  unable  to 
extend  credit  facilities,  on  account  of  the  moratoria  in  England  and 
France;  and  bills  of  exchange  Avere  accepted,  subject  to  payment  of 
principal,  only  on  receipt  of  telegraphic  or  mail  advice  of  liquidation 
by  the  payer. 

'  The  movement  to  create  a  Avider  demand  in  Spain  for  Valencia 
oranges  attracted  more  attention  locally  than  any  other  proposal 
groAving  out  of  war  conditions,  but  it  produced  no  better  result.  Up 
to  that  time  no  interest  had  been  shown  in  the  domestic  market, 
possibly  because  favorable  conditions  in  foreign  outlets  served  to 
distract  attention  therefrom;  but  more  likely  it  was  on  account  of 
the  expensive  and  sIoav  transportation  service  to  urban  centers  Avhere 
the  trade  had  to  be  developed.  It  was  common  knowledge,  for  ex- 
ample, that  oranges  could  be  shipped  in  less  time  and  at  cheaper 
rates  by  Avater  from  Valencia  to  Bilbao  Ada  England  than  by  rail 
direct.  Efforts  were  therefore  made  to  secure  important  reductions 
in  freight  rates  and  fast  freight  service  to  the  leading  Spanish  cities. 
Unfortunately,  the  railroads  could  not  meet  the  demands  in  full  and 
the  slight  concessions  granted  W'ere  insufficient  to  encourage  the 
movement.  The  reduced  rates  were  based  on  mileage,  the  minimum 
being  $5,30  per  metric  ton  (2,204.6  pounds)  for  500  kilometers  (312.5 
miles)   or  less;  and  the  maximum  $9  per  ton  for  1,000  kilometers 

(G25  miles)  and  aboA^e. 
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The  1914  orange  season  opened  in  October  as  usual  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year  shipments  to  Enghmd,  the  Netherhmds,  and  Scandinavian 
countries  were  above  the  average.  From  a  monetary  standpoint  this 
preholiday  j^eriod  vsas  highly  successful  for  the  shippers  partici- 
pating therein,  but  their  number  was  small ;  the  packers,  as  a  class, 
could  not  take  their  customar}^  places  in  the  trade  because  the  usual 
supply  of  English  and  German  money  was  not  forthcoming  and 
having  no  capital  of  their  own  they  were  without  means  to  buy  fruit 
and  packing  materials.  Growers,  therefore,  had  the  choice  of  leaving 
oranges  to  spoil  on  the  trees  or  of  packing  and  shipping  on  their 
own  account.  Alany  at  first  preferred  to  do  the  former.  l)ut  when  the 
success  of  the  first  consignments  become  Icnown  pessimism  gave  way 
to  speculation,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  wharves  of  Valencia 
and  other  ports  Avere  crowded  as  never  before  with  fruit  awaiting 
exportation.  Fortunately,  much  of  it  was  held  over  because  just  at 
the  time  there  was  an  acute  scarcity  of  shipping. 

Operations  at  tlie  end  of  1914  showed  that  the  important  German, 
Austrian,  and  Belgian  markets  were  eliminated  for  the  season  and 
overland  shipments  to  France  were  about  one-half  normal.  These 
losses  were  partiall}'^  compensated  by  heavier  shipments  to  England 
and  the  countries  of  northern  Europe  and  by  new  trade  with  Italy 
and  America,  leaving  a  net  decrease  of  only  83,000  cases  compared 
with  the  1913  figures. 
Trade  in  Valencia  Onions. 

The  1914  onion  crop  was  about  7  per  cent  smaller  than  that  of 
1913  (on  the  basis  of  exports),  but  it  was  of  good  quality,  and, 
according  to  reliable  information,  will  probably  reach  1.910,000  cases 
(of  125  pounds)  net.  The  transportation  difficulties,  which  affected 
the  export  movement  to  England  soon  after  the  war  (see  Daily 
Consular  and  Trade  Eeports  for  Sept.  26,  1914),  were  eliminated 
after  a  week  or  two  of  complete  suspension  of  traftic.  As  a  whole 
the  crop  was  profitable  for  the  growers.  At  first  they  were  disposed 
to  accept  from  3G  to  43  cents  a  himdreclweight  (110  pomids)  in  the 
belief  that  on  account  of  the  war  the  season  was  a  failure,  but  as 
English  demands  continued  firm  quotations  soon  reached  the  satis- 
factory figures  of  $1.26  to  $1.44  a  hundredweight,  where  they  re- 
mained for  the  balance  of  the  season.  As  in  the  orange  trade,  many 
packers  were  compelled  to  cease  business  because  these  prices  re- 
moved all  chance  for  profit  after  expenses  and  transportation  charges 
at  war  rates  had  been  paid. 

The  oiiion  production  of  Spain  in  1914  was  officially  estimated  at 
375,000  metric  tons  (of  2,204.6  pounds)  on  a  cultivated  area  of 
64,220  acres.  The  figures  for  this  district  are  not  separateh^  stated, 
but,  if  export  statistics  of  80  per  cent  of  the  total  yield  are  accepted, 
the  local  crop  amounted  to  about  140,000  tons  on  about  11,500  acres. 
Official  statistics  show  that  the  onion  exports  from  all  of  Spain 
for  the  first  11  months  of  1914  amounted  to  136,773  metric  tons.  At 
this  ratio  the  year's  total  would  be  approximately  150,000,  includ- 
ing nearly  128,000  tons  from  this  district  alone.  Therefore,  it  is 
evident  that  the  Valencia  region  exports  86  per  cent  of  the  Spanish 
onion  crop,  whereas  the  local  production  was  somewhat  less  than 
half  that  of  all  Spain. 
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Denia  Raisin  Crop. 

The  Denia,  raisin  crop  was  short,  though  it  TS'as  above  the  low 
estimate  given  in  the  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports  for  Septem- 
ber 26,  idU.  Up  to  March,  1915,  shipments  amounted  to  13,288 
metric  tons,  representing  practically  the  entire  yield,  as  supplies  on 
hand  are  exceedingly  small.  With  the  exception  of  the  low-level 
crop  of  1012,  this  is  the  lowest  production  of  Denia  raisins  in  six 
years.  Mildew%  black  rot,  and  other  cryptogamic  diseases  following 
untimely  and  heavy  rains,  and  the  always  present  and  progressive 
phylloxera,  decimated  the  prospective  large  yield  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season. 

In  proportion  to  its  size,  the  financial  results  of  the  crop  were 
satisfactory,  considering  the  gloom  which  overspread  the  district 
Avhen  th-e  season  commenced.  Producers  averaged  $4  to  $1.50  per 
liundredAveight,  while  the  aggregate  value  Avas  about  $1,100,000. 

Rice  Cultivation  and  Output. 

According  to  an  official  estimate  of  the  1914  rice  crop,  84  per  cent 
of  the  Spanish  rice  was  produced  in  this  consular  district  and  81 
per  cent  in  the  single  Province  of  Valencia.  The  following  table 
gives  the  official  estimate  of  the  area  under  cultivation  and  the  pro- 
duction, in  metric  tons  (2,204.0  pounds),  in  1914: 


Provinces. 

Cultivated 
area. 

Production. 

Provinces. 

Cultivated 
area. 

Production. 

Valencia  district 

A  CTCS. 

73,601 

70,222 

1,100 

1,185 

741 

353 

Metric  tnns. 

209, 242 

204, 715 

2,225 

1,440 

504 

35S 

other  provinces         

Acres. 
23,222 

Metric  tons. 
.?8  ail 

Valencia 

Tarragona 

22,230             Hfi.WM) 

Castellon 

519 

445 

28 

851 

Alicante 

Balearic  Islands 

Huesca .              

540 

Murcia 

50 

Total  in  Spain 

96,823 

247, 583 

The  average  production  per  acre  works  out  considerably  higher 
for  the  district  than  for  Spain  at  large,  the  respective  figures  being 
2,843  metric  tons  (6,255  pounds)  and  2,557  metric  tons  (5,625 
pounds)  ;  but  in  the  Province  of  Valencia,  with  its  preponderating 
acreage  and  yield,  the  average  was  highest  of  all,  with  6,413  pounds 
per  acre. 

The  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  in  its  March  issue  of 
commercial  and  agricultural  statistics  gives  a  statement  of  the  1913 
world's  rice  crop,  which  verifies  the  Spanish  production  per  acre 
shown  above  and  proves  that  the  average  yield  of  rice  in  Spain  sur- 
passes that  of  any  other  important  rice-growing  section,  being  41 
per  cent  higher  than  in  Egypt  and  Italy,  the  nearest  competitors. 
Yet  Spain  comes  last  in  the  extent  of  territory  cultivated  and  gross 
production.  The  statistics  in  hectares  (1  hectare=2.471  acres)  and 
quintals  (1  quintal=220  pounds)  are  as  follows: 


Countries. 


Spain 

Egypt  

Italy 

United  States 

Japan  

India 

Total  .. 


Area  culti- 
vated. 


Hectares. 
39,000 
101,814 
146, 400 
334, 719 
2, 992, 000 
28, 563,  .128 


32, 177, 461 


Production.    pAv™^_ 


Quintals. 
2, 500, 000 
3,812,100 
5, 432, 000 
6, 254,  S65 

71,390,000 
286, 183, 923 


374, 572, 888 


Quintals. 
64.1 
37.4 
37.1 
15.7 
23.9 
10.0 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  in  connection  with  rice  cultivation  in  this 
Province  that  the  acreage  has  been  increased  by  encroachment  on  the 
shallow  waters  of  Albnfera  Lake,  a  fresh-water  body  south  of  Valen- 
cia. In  an  official  report  made  a  few  weeks  ago  by  the  engineer  in 
charge  of  surveying  the  present  boundaries  of  the  lake,  he  stated 
that  since  the  survey  of  1791  some  11,000  hectares  (27,170  acres)  had 
been  reclaimed  and  converted  into  rice  fields.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-three  years  ago  its  area  was  some  14,000  hectares  (31,580 
acres),  while  now  it  is  only  2,896  hectares  (7,153  acres). 

The  Fifth  International  Eice  Congress,  which  met  in  Valencia 
from  May  17  to  23,  1914,  was  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  held  in  Spain. 
Historically  Spain  was  the  first  country  in  Europe  to  cultivate  rice. 
It  was  introduced  from  Africa  by  the  Arabs  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  century  and  became  a  fixture  in  this  Province  about  the  year 
1300,  extending  soon  thereafter  to  those  of  Alicante,  Murcia,  and 
Castellon. 

Fluctuation  in  Prices  of  Rice. 

From  a  commercial  viewpoint  last  year  was  a  disappointment.  At 
first,  the  tenacity  with  which  operators  held  to  the  high  prices  of  the 
preceding  season  greatly  hindered  business,  especially  the  export 
movement ;  then,  after  the  war  began,  the  prohibition  against  the  ex- 
portation of  rice  caused  further  depression,  prices  of  ordinar}^  grades 
dropping  to  the  low  figure  of  $3.60  per  100  kilos  (220  pounds).  A 
subsequent  modification  of  the  prohibitory  decree,  in  the  sense  of 
permitting  exports  up  to  30,000  tons  as  a  maximum,  or  until  the 
wholesale  price  exceeded  $4.50  per  100  kilos,  offered  but  little  relief, 
as  it  was  known  that  the  surplus  from  the  1914  crop,  in  addition  to 
the  liberally  estimated  domestic  requirements,  would  probably  reach 
50,000  tons,  to  say  nothing  of  stocks  on  hand  from  the  preceding 
year,  that  were  variously  estimated  from  15,000  to  25,000  tons. 

In  the  last  week  of  1914  the  situation  was  further  complicated  by 
a  roj^il  order  that  placed  an  export  tax  on  rice  of  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem  and  fixed  1913  prices  as  the  basis  of  valuation,  upon  which 
the  duty  amounted  to  4.30  pesetas  per  100  kilos  net  weight  (about  83 
cents  for  220  pounds). 

The  domestic  consumption  of  rice  is  from  175,000  to  200,000  metric 
tons  a  year.  A  few  years  ago  the  production,  which  was  practically 
confined  to  the  Province  of  Valencia,  just  about  met  this  demand,  but 
recently  the  cultivated  area  has  been  extended  northward  to  a  dis- 
trict in  Tarragona  Province,  known  as  the  Delta  of  the  Ebro  River. 
Henceforth,  as  in  the  last  two  years,  a  surplus  crop  may  be  expected, 
which  must  be  marketed,  if  at  all,  in  foreign  countries,  since  it  is 
unlikelj'^  that  domestic  consumption  will  keep  pace  with  the  yield. 

Peanuts,  Wine,  and  Grapes. 

The  area  cultivated  under  peanuts  in  1914  was  18,920  acres,  or  371 
more  than  in  1913,  and  the  jdekl  20,248  metric  tons,  against  17,80C> 
tons  in  the  preceding  season.  The  crop  matured  and  was  gathered 
earlier  than  usual,  but  to  no  purpose,  so  far  as  its  transportation  to 
market  was  concerned.  The  war  at  first  caused  a  suspension  of  trans- 
action, the  groAver  being  forced  to  store  his  peanuts,  pending  im- 
provements in  market  conditions.  Then  the  foreign  demand  becam.e 
more  active,  but  prices  did  not  improve,  although  the  movement  of 
the  new  crop  at  the  end  of  1914  was  considerably  ahead  of  that  of  the 
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corresponding  period  of  the  preceding  year.  Prices  averaged  from 
$3.06  to  $4.14  per  hundredweight  (110  pounds).  Last  season  they 
were  considerably  higher,  ranging  from  $3.90  to  $5.40  for  the  same 
quantity.  The  crop  contained  a  large  percentage  of  three  and  four 
grain  nuts,  few  of  Avhich  found  their  way  to  market  in  the  shell,  spec- 
ulators buying  them  up  soon  after  the  harvest  for  storage  and  subse- 
quent decortication  at  leisure,  to  be  sold  at  high  prices  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  candy  and  sweetmeats.  Last  season  Spain  v\^as  the 
largest  purch.^ser  of  Valencia  peanuts,  taking  one-fourth  of  the  total 
shipments.  Other  large  markets  were  England,  United  States,  and 
the  Netherlands,  in  the  order  named. 

The  yield  in  wine  grapes  was  short  and  below  normal  in  quality, 
so  that  the  production  of  must  Avas  short.  (See  Daily  Consular  and 
Trade  Reports  for  December  24,  1914.)  Although  the  Valencia  dis- 
trict has  the  largest  cultivated  area  of  all  Spanish  geographical 
divisions,  it  is  behind  all  others  in  its  average  yield  of  wine.  Phyl- 
loxera extended  its  ravages,  and  in  the  Province  of  Valencia  last  fall, 
after  careful  investigation  by  Government  experts,  185  out  of  263 
municipal  districts  were  officially  declared  infected.  Trade  in  wine 
was  poor,  due  to  the  suspension  of  orders  from  the  chief  outlet — 
France. 
Insufficient  Wheat  Crop. 

According  to  the  November,  1914,  issue  of  the  official  bulletin  of 
agriculture  (Madrid),  the  Spanish  wheat  crop  of  1914  was  40,505,755 
hectoliters,  or  114,920,500  bushels.  It  also  stated  that  national  im- 
ports during  the  same  period  amounted  to  15,400,000  bushels.  The 
new  supplies  for  the  year  therefore  totaled  130,380,500  bushels,  to 
which  must  be  added  the  24,314,543  bushels,  said  to  be  on  hand  from 
previous  years.  Thus  stocks  on  hand  in  1914  totaled  154,095,043 
bushels  (00  pounds  each),  against  an  estimated  consumption  of 
154,322,000  bushels.  The  Spanish  per  capita  consumption  of  wheat 
was  therefore  7.80  bushels  (population  19,034,110,  1910  census),  of 
which  5.85  were  of  domestic  production  and  2.01  imported.  The 
showing  of  this  district  in  wheat  production  is  never  in  proportion  to 
its  population,  but  in  1914  the  yield  was  much  less  than  usual,  with 
only  9,233,530  bushels,  or  8  per  cent  of  the  total  crop  for  nearly  13 
per  cent  of  the  total  population.  Only  3.07  bushels  were  raised  for 
each  inhabitant,  leaving  a  deficit  of  4.19  bushels  to  be  imported  from 
other  Provinces  or  from  foreign  countries.  Some  Provinces  of  the 
district  made  a  much  better  showing:  Albacete,  for  example,  raised 
4.373,308  bushels,  or  18  per  capita,  though  only  one-sixth  w\as  grown 
on  irrigated  land,  at  a  fair  acre  average  of  30  bushels,  against  five- 
sixths  on  nonirrigated  lands  at  the  rate  of  only  9.0  bushels.  Valencia 
Province,  on  the  other  hand,  though  raising  only  2.07  bushels  per 
inhabitant,  gave  an  average  of  34  bushels  (the  highest  in  Spain)  for 
82  per  cent  of  the  crop  from  irrigated  land  and  14  bushels  on  non- 
irrigated  land. 

The  production  of  barley,  oats,  rye,  and  corn,  all  minor  crops  in 
this  district,  was  below  1913  in  every  case,  barley  being  especially 
poor. 

Arboricultural  Products. 

According  to  a  report  issued  by  the  Spanish  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
ture,   the    yearly    value    of    arboricultural    products    in    Spain    is 
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$46,980,000.  The  principal  sources  of  this  wealth  being:  Oranges, 
valued  at  $12,407,440;  almonds,  $8,867,477;  algarrobos  (forage  for 
animals),  $5,644,187;  chestnuts,  $3,418,757;  hazelnuts,  $2,348,700; 
and  apples,  $2,227,875.  The  balance  embraces  lemons,  figs,  apricots, 
pomegranates,  pears,  loquats,  walnuts,  and  numerous  other  small 
fruits  grown  on  trees  and  shrubs. 

The^^alencia  district  leads  all  others  in  value,  with  $19,620,003,  or 
two-fifths  of  the  total,  which  is  three  times  greater  than  Cataluna, 
which  holds  second  place.  The  district  raises  all  the  leading  crops, 
except  chestnuts  and  hazelnuts.  It  produced  83  per  cent  of  oranges 
and  lemons,  two-thirds  of  the  algarrobos  (carobs),  and  nearly  38 
per  cent  of  almonds.  Within  its  boundaries  the  acreage  devoted  to 
fruit  trees  of  importance  is  45.8  per  cent  of  the  Spanish  total,  shown 
in  detail  as  follows : 


Kinds. 


Oranges , 

Lemons 

Almonds 

Algarrobos 

Figs 

Pomegranates . 

Chestnuts 

Hazelnuts 

Walnuts 


Valencia 
district. 


Acres. 

90,  G.50 

3.047 

95, 243 

297,299 

eo,  693 

2,976 


489 


All 
Spain. 


Acres. 

117,409 

0,360 

25.5,  Slo 

379, 192 

141,141 

S,19S 

148, 435 

42, 988 

15, 7S8 


Kinds. 


Apples 

Apricots... 
Peaches  . . . 

Pears 

Cherries  . . . 
Plums 

Total 


Valencia 

district. 


A cres. 
2,  .397 
2,440 
2,932 
1,146 
1,010 
590 


567, 518 


All 

Spain. 


Acres. 
52, 2SS 

8, 4G2 
13,012 
20, 261 

9, 364 
12, 629 


1,237,339 


Olives  are  not  included ;  the  respective  figures,  hoAvever,  are  276,583 
acres  in  the  district  and  3,588,633  in  Spain. 

The  official  report  referred  to  also  includes  a  census  of  fruit  trees 
in  regular  orchards  and  growing  at  random,  as  follows : 


In  orchards. 


Growirtg  at 
random. 


In  Spain 

In  the  Valencia  district 

Next  largest  district 

Third  largest  district  (Cataluna) 


46, 050. 233 

21,609,825 

5, 340, 192 

8, 018, 210 


30, 405, 733 
7,558,089 
5,461,494 
1,298,585 


Redevelopment  of  Sericulture. 

Sustained  efforts  of  civic  bodies  and  individuals  in  this  region, 
aided  by  similar  influences  in  other  parts  of  Spain,  to  create  an 
interest  in  and  develop  the  long  decadent  silk  industry,  has  pro- 
duced definite  results,  the  Government  having  sanctioned  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Cortes  a  law  with  this  object  in  view.  The  proposed 
legislation  includes  a  grant  of  840,000  pesetas  (about  $151,200)  a 
year,  300,000  ($54,000)  of  which  are  for  the  support  of  experiment 
stations,  100,000  ($18,000)  for  free  distribution  of  mulberry  trees, 
60,000  ($10,800)  for  free  distribution  of  silk- worm  seed,  and  the 
remamder  for  premiums  to  sericulturists  and  spinners  of  raw  silk. 

The  proposed  law  is  of  particular  interest  to  this  district,  as  seri- 
culture is  now  and  has  always  been  chiefly  centered  in  three  of  its 
Provinces — Murcia,  Valencia,  and  Alicante  (in  order  of  importance). 

The  preamble  of  the  proposed  law  states  that  prior  to  the  epi- 
demic in  1848,  when  the  decline  began,  the  Spanish  production  of 
cocoons    was    12,400,000    kilograms,    valued    at    70,000,000    pesetas 
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($12,600,000),  whereas  to-day,  after   a  partial  revival,  it  is  only 
1,250,000  ldlo<i-rams,  valued  at  4,500,000  pesetas  ($990,000). 

Corresponding  to  the  pre])onderating  interest  of  this  district,  the 
largest  and  best  equipped  silk  experiment  station  of  the  country  is  in 
Murcia  Province.  It  was  given  an  official  status  by  royal  order  of 
May  3,  1892,  having  existed  for  some  time  previous  through  the 
initiative  of  public-spirited  individuals.  The  activities  of  this  sta- 
tion include  the  theoretical  and  practical  encourtigement  of  the  silk 
industry  in  all  its  phases,  with  gratuitous  distribution  of  young 
mulberry  trees  and  silk- worm  seed  and  advice  for  obtaining  the  best 
results.  Government  silk  stations  are  also  maintained,  chiefly  for  the 
cultivation  and  distribution  of  mulberry  trees,  in  Puerta  de  Santa 
Maria  (Cadiz)  and  Aranjuez.  Under  the  proposed  law  the  activi- 
ties of  the  stations  will  be  broadened,  but  the  Murcia  station  will 
still  be  the  chief  Government  agency  for  the  rehabilitation  of  seri- 
culture in  Spain. 

General  Economic  Conditions. 

Generally  speaking,  the  economic  life  of  the  district,  as  a  whole, 
in  1914  deviated  but  little  from  the  normal.  In  the  first  half  of  the 
year  commerce  and  industry  j)ursued  an  even  way,  and  whereas  the 
remaining  months  were  full  of  anticipation  and  apprehension  there 
Avas  no  widespread  suffering  as  a  result  of  the  world  upheaval.  The 
products  of  the  region  were  more  than  adequate  for  the  surprisingly 
active  demands  in  diminished  markets,  and  maritime  communications, 
though  deficient  at  times,  were  generally  satisfactory.  Thus,  until 
the  end  of  the  year,  all  agencies  making  for  good  economic  condi- 
tions were  performing  their  usual  functions.  However,  the  worst 
effects  of  the  war  were  reserved  for  1915,  when  they  began  to  multi- 
ply with  the  advancing  year. 

In  Valencia  City  an  unusual  event  was  the  protest  against  new 
taxes  on  meat,  olive  oil,  ambulant  milk  vendors,  market  stalls,  wine 
and  liquor  dealers,  public  amusements,  tenancy,  etc.,  proposed  by  the 
municipality  late  in  1913.  This  protest  took  the  form  of  a  general 
strike,  lasting  from  February  25  to  March  2.  Business  was  almost 
completely  suspended,  and  for  several  days  the  city  had  the  appear- 
ance of  being  under  siege.  The  demonstration  ceased  only  when  the 
city  authorities  agreed  to  permit  an  appeal  to  the  Government. 
Finally,  however,  many  of  the  new  rates  were  accepted  and  put  in 
force. 

The  problem  of  the  increasing  cost  of  bread  and  its  influence  on 
the  social  welfare  of  the  poor  and  of  the  laboring  classes  was  a  source 
of  considerable  worry  during  the  year.  About  the  middle  of  1913  it 
was  shown  that  bread  prices  were  considerably  higher  than  in  the 
preceding  year  (see  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Eeports  for  July 
24,  1913),  and  the  solution  of  the  conflict  then  being  Avaged  was 
merely  to  postpone  a  decision,  according  to  the  bakers,  of  whether  the 
public  would  pay  higher  prices  for  bread  or  that  the  bakers  would  be 
forced  to  discontinue  baking.  This  condition  was  maintained  until 
late  in  1914,  although  the  question  was  agitated  frequently  in  the 
meantime. 

The  advent  of  the  war  changed  the  situation;  with  a  wheat  crop 
that  never  equals  the  home  demand  and  a  smaller  yield  than  usual  in 
1914,   the   deficiency   had   to   be  made   \\])   from   foreign   imports. 
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Whether  economic  considerations  were  to  blame  or  not,  in  the  midst 
of  the  alarm  arising  out  of  the  general  situation  in  August,  1914,  the 
cost  of  flour  (all  of  which  is  milled  in  the  district)  suddenly  advanced 
and  remained  at  the  new  level  in  spite  of  the  Government  prohibition 
of  exports  of  cereals  (including  wheat)  and  removal  of  customs  duty 
from  imports.  Then  followed  a  municipal  proclamation  prohibiting 
the  owners  of  food  and  fuel  from  charging  higher  prices  than  those 
in  effect  at  the  end  of  July,  without  justification  and  previous  notice 
to  the  authorities.  But  these  measures  did  not  have  the  desired  effect, 
and  early  in  November  Valencia  bakers  definitely  announced  a  slight 
advance  of  j)rices,  to  take  effect  immediately.  The  municipality, 
after  attempting  to  again  postpone  action,  accepted  the  inevitable, 
but  immediately  arranged  conferences  with  the  millers  and  bakers 
to  study  means  for  preventing  the  still  further  increases  which  the 
latter  averred  would  be  necessary, 
labor  Conditions — Emigration. 

In  labor  circles  conditions  were  quieter  and  generally  more  satis- 
factory than  they  had  been  for  several  years,  with  the  exception  of 
a  short  period  immediately  following  the  outbreak  of  war.  The 
arbitration  tribunal,  organized  early  in  the  year  (see  Daily  Consu- 
lar and  Trade  Reports  for  February  20,  1914),  doubtless  had  much 
to  do  with  this  result,  though  its  services  were  invoked  (unsuccess- 
fully) in  only  one  important  case.  It  is  said  to  have  produced  a 
conciliatory  effect  on  employers  and  employed. 

The  brick-masons'  strike  was  the  only  prolonged  labor  disturb- 
ance. This  dispute,  involving  the  wage  scale  and  hours  of  labor, 
lasted  several  weeks,  during  which  building  constructions  were  inter- 
mittently stopped.  It  was  finally  compromised  after  fruitless  inter- 
vention by  the  arbitration  tribunal. 

A  curious  strike  was  that  of  the  fishermen's  "  gremios,"  in  which 
the  contention  was  the  right  of  a  majority  to  prevent  a  few  from 
utilizing  mechanical  propulsion  in  fishing  boats.  Two  fishermen, 
with  some  capital  of  their  own,  installed  steam  power  in  their  "  barcas 
de  bou"  (local  name  for  sailboats),  and  their  subsequent  advantage 
over  the  other  boats  was  so  pronounced  that  the  resulting  jealousy 
finally  culminated  in  a  general  refusal  to  pursue  the  vocation  until 
the  "  offending  "  parties  were  required  to  limit  their  operations. 

After  the  outbreak  of  the  war  labor  conditions  were  so  critical  that 
several  incipient  strikes  were  called  off;  but  in  some  trades,  notably 
cabinetmaking,  many  shops  were  forced  to  cease  work  because  sup- 
plies of  imported  hardwoods  were  exhausted,  a  condition  which 
lasted  several  weeks. 

The  problem  of  unemployment  became  acute  early  in  August,  when 
nearly  2,000  laborers  in  Valencia  were  without  work.  Though  small 
in  proportion  to  the  population,  this  number  was  particularly  large 
in  a  comminiit}^  whose  industries  normally  provide  work  for  all  who 
apply.  JSIanj^  were  victims  of  the  policy  of  retrenchment  by  capital- 
ists and  business  interests,  but  the  largest  number  consisted  of  re- 
patriated Spaniards  from  belligerent  countries,  chiefly  France,  who 
arrived  by  trainload  every  day  or  two ;  and,  being  at  home,  remained 
here.  Other  hundreds,  belonging  to  different  sections  of  the  district, 
■were  helped  on  their  way  by  the  Government  and  municipality.  In 
common  with  nearly  every  section  of  Spain,  each  locality  in  this 
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district  had  its  quota  of  repatriated  citizens  to  care  for  in  addition 
to  its  own  unemployed.  In  Valencia  soup  kitchens  and  municipal 
lodging  houses  were  opened,  being  supported  by  public  and  private 
aid.  After  some  delay  many  unemploj^'ed  workmen  were  set  to  work 
on  the  roads  and  on  other  public  improvements,  for  which  urgency 
appropriations  were  made  by  the  Government.  Later  the  surplus 
supply  of  labor  fell  off  in  response  to  a  call  from  France  for  men  to 
take  the  places  of  native  farm  and  factory  W'Orkmen,  who  had  been 
called  to  the  colors. 

Emigration  from  the  district  in  1914  was  smaller  than  usual. 
For  many  years  the  debarkation  of  farm  hands  for  South  America 
(particularly  Argentina)  caused  considerable  worry,  although  emi- 
gration from  the  Valencia  region  never  reached  the  proportions 
recorded  in  other  parts  of  Spain.  But  last  year  this  movement  was 
discouraged  by  persistent  reports  of  labor  stringency  and  poor  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  Argentina. 

Efforts  to  Improve  Transportation. 

In  recent  years  events  have  shown  the  possibility  of  giving  the 
Valencia  region,  and,  above  all,  the  city  and  port  of  Valencia,  the 
independent  position  in  foreign  import  trade  that  it  now  holds  in 
the  ex^jort  trade  of  fruits  and  agricultural  products.  A  principal 
means  to  this  end,  which  commercial  organizations  have  continually 
advocated,  is  the  long-proposed  direct  raihvay  line  between  Madrid 
and  Valencia.  A  first-class  port  is  a  necessary  complement,  but  this 
already  exists,  in  part,  for,  with  the  completion  of  the  new  works 
under  construction,  Valencia  will  possess  harbor  facilities  second  to 
none  in  Spain;  this,  w^ith  the  proposed  railroad,  will  afford  the 
quickest  communication  between  the  nation's  capital  city  and  the 
coast.  Former  efforts  to  finance  the  construction  of  this  direct 
railroad  failed,  because,  according  to  general  opinion,  the  concession, 
as  approved,  did  not  include  the  Government  guarantee  of  interest 
on  the  capital  invested — a  necessary  condition,  on  account  of  the 
undeveloped  country  the  proposed  line  is  to  traverse,  the  absence 
of  large  cities,  and  the  lack  of  important  industries  and  agricultural 
enterprises,  from  all  of  which  a  new^  road  should  derive  its  support. 
Therefore  it  became  necessary  to  secure  Government  sanction,  and 
toward  the  end  of  the  year  those  commercial  organizations,  wdiich 
had  labored  long  to  advance  the  project,  were  rewarded  by  a  new 
law  embodying  the  guarantee  of  5  per  cent  interest.  The  cities 
chiefly  concerned,  Madrid  and  Valencia,  at  once  raised  100,000  pesetas 
(about  $18,000)  for  preliminary  work,  and  early  in  1915  competitive 
bids  were  called  for,  to  be  presented  within  one  year. 

Business  interests  of  Valencia  w^ere  active  trying  to  secure  better 
railroad  facilities  and  to  equalize  freight  rates  to  correspond  with 
the  growing  importance  of  the  city  and  region.  The  only  definite 
result  was  the  slight  concession  in  favor  of  orange  shipments  to  the 
interior.  The  question  of  interior  markets  for  various  agricultural 
products  of  the  region  became  an  absorbing  one  following  the  out- 
break of  war,  when  foreign  outlets  were  threatened ;  but  it  was  soon 
ascertained  that  little  could  be  done  to  develop  a  domestic  market 
until  quicker  and  cheaper  transportation  was  assured.  It  is  reason- 
ably supposed  that  the  existing  difficulties  were  responsible  for  the 
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failure  of  the  subsidized  Bilbao-Plymouth  (England)  steamship 
line  to  produce  the  anticipated  results  in  the  way  of  easing  the  diffi- 
cult freight  situation  for  Valencia  oranges  and  onions. 

During  the  last  months  of  the  year,  in  the  midst  of  the  discussion 
by  the  Spanish  Parliament  of  the  proposed  law  to  authorize  neutral 
or  free  zones  in  the  leading  ports  of  the  country,  local  business  in- 
terests took  the  subject  under  advisement  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining public  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  claiming  the  right  for 
Valencia.  Much  opposition  developed,  based  on  the  theory  that  the 
chief  benefits  to  be  derived  would  accrue  to  outsiders,  as  the  predomi- 
nant interests  of  the  district  at  large  are  agricultural  rather  than 
industrial  and  commercial.  Since  the  proposed  law  was  not  enacted, 
definite  action  was  not  necessary. 

Municipal  Improvements. 

Municipal  improvements  were  more  active  in  1914  than  in  several 
years.  After  being  suspended  since  1911  work  was  recommenced 
on  the  city  hall,  and  a  native  Valencian,  a  sculptor  of  national  fame, 
Don  Mariano  Benlliure,  was  given  the  contract  for  the  groups  of 
statuary  on  the  main  facade.  The  design  for  the  new  post-office  and 
telegraph  building  was  selected,  but  the  year  closed  without  prepara- 
tory steps,  being  taken  for  its  construction;  the  site  is  centrally  lo- 
cated, and  when  completed  the  building  will  be  a  notable  addition 
to  the  city. 

Among  the  new  buildings  started  were  the  Valencia  branch  of  the 
Bank  of  Spain  and  the  municipal  market  in  the  modern  part  of 
the  city. 

The  aduana  (customhouse),  a  large  building  formerly  occupied 
as  a  tobacco  factory,  was  vacated,  and  the  work  of  remodeling  it  for 
the  future  home  of  the  law  courts  and  related  Government  bureaus 
was  commenced.  It  will  be  known  henceforth  as  the  Palace  of  Jus- 
tice. The  present  court  building,  the  Casa  Consistorial  (or  audi- 
encia),  will  be  demolished.  This  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  land- 
marks of  Valencia  and  of  much  historical  interest,  its  Salon  de 
Cortes,  with  its  carved  ceiling,  wood  carvings,  and  wall  frescoes, 
being  considered  among  the  finest  in  Europe. 

Additions  to  the  modern  section  of  Valencia  consisted  of  numerous 
modern  apartment  houses,  particularly  on  the  completed  section  of 
the  boulevard  that  is  to  inclose  the  city  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram. 
Unlike  previous  buildings,  many  of  the  new  ones  are  equipped  with 
elevators,  hot  and  cold  water,  electric  and  gas  circuits,  and  improved 
sanitary  appliances. 
Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

Declared  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1914  were  22  per  cent 
less  in  value  than  in  the  preceding  year.  The  figures  at  the  three 
ports  of  embarkation  in  1913  and  1914  were,  respectively:  Valencia, 
$1,088,306  and  $770,290;  Alicante,  $852,128  and  $049,891;  and  Denia, 
$274,340  and  $298,741. 

The  slump  began  with  the  new  year,  but  was  more  noticeable  from 
August  to  December.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  war  the  volume  of 
traffic  would  have  been  greater,  though  below  the  total  for  1913. 
In  this  connection  it  should  be  stated  that  the  United  States  is  not 
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a  large  purchaser  of  Valencian  products  from  the  local  standpoint. 
It  does  not  buy  enough  of  any  one  article  to  greatly  influence  the 
value  of  the  crop  as  a  whole  or  to  dictate  market  conditions.  The 
main  product  of  the  district,  oranges,  has  practically  no  outlet  in 
America,  of  which  fact  operators  here  are  more  than  ever  con- 
vinced since  their  futile  efforts  in  1914.  Direct  shipments  of  oranges 
to  the  United  States  reached  the  insignificant  total  of  1,100  cases, 
valued  at  $1,931.  It  is  true  local  shipping  statistics  show  that  8,308 
cases  were  exported  thence;  the  discrepancy  can  be  explained  only 
on  the  theory  that  the  fruit  was  shipped  via  Liverpool. 

Onions  invariably  constitute  the  largest  volume  of  exports  to  the 
United  States,  yet  the  trade  never  represents  more  than  5  or  6  per 
cent  of  the  onion  movement  from  the  district.  Shipments  to  the 
United  States  in  1914  were  one-fifth  less  than  in  the  preceding  year, 
though  the  gross  value  was  higher,  on  account  of  the  unusual  demand 
in  England. 

The  peanut  and  almond  shipments  were  50  per  cent  below  those 
of  1913,  market  conditions  being  subnormal  throughout  the  j^ear. 
The  demand  for  Spanish  peanuts  in  the  United  States  was  unusually 
light.  During  the  period  covered  by  the  Avar  poor  prices  brought 
about  a  suspension  of  transactions,  and  stocks  were  largely  held 
over,  pending  a  favorable  turn  in  the  market. 

This  consular  district  is  reputed  to  contain  37  per  cent  of  the 
Spanish  almond  acreage,  or  more  than  any  other  geographical 
division.  x\licante  is  the  largest  shipping  point.  Exports  to  the 
United  States  (amounting  to  1,380,158  pounds  shelled  and  59,'290 
pounds  unshelled)  were  15  per  cent  of  the  total  foreign  movement 
in  1914.  The  trade  bids  fair  to  assume  larger  proportions  as  new 
plantations  come  into  bearing.  The  United  States  is  considered  the 
most  promising  of  all  existing  outlets. 

Until  recently  the  almond  crop  has  not  been  considered  important 
as  a  money-maker,  but  the  excellent  results  obtained  in  several  suc- 
cessive seasons  showed  the  possibilities  and  the  acreage  has  increased 
correspondingl}^,  generally  at  the  expense  of  disease-infected  vine- 
yards. Moreover",  groves  are  being  carefully  cultivated,  whereas 
formerly  they  were  given  practically  no  attention. 

Pepper  is  one  of  the  four  leading  articles  of  export  to  the  United 
States.  The  ground  variety  is  shipped  chiefly  from  Alicante,  while 
the  preserved  or  canned  pepper  is  sent  from  Valencia.  Exports  of 
both  show^ed  large  increases  over  those  of  1913.  Canners,  particu- 
larly, show  considerable  interest  in  the  American  market.  Shippers 
of  ground  pepper  were  at  first  apprehensive  that  the  new  and  more 
rigid  pure-food  regulations  in  the  United  States  would  seriously 
injure  their  business  with  that  country.  One  firm  that  had  several 
consignments  delayed  in  delivery  or  refused  admission  finally  with- 
drew entirely  from  the  trade.  All  this  is  reflected  in  the  smaller 
shipments  from  Valencia,  45,791  pounds  in  1914,  against  353,870  in 
1913.  On  the  other  hand,  the  total  exports  from  Alicante  in  1914 
reached  1,713,343  pounds,  against  1,034,267  in  1913. 

A  further  decline  is  noted  in  iron  ore  shipments  from  Sagunto. 
It  seems  that  this  item,  once  so  important,  will  soon  disappear  en- 
tirely from  export  statistics. 
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Articles  Sent  to  United  States. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  declared  exports  to  the  United 
States  and  possessions  from  Valencia  and  its  consular  agencies  at 
Alicante  and  Denia  as  certified  through  the  various  consular  offices 
in  1913  and  1914: 


Articles. 


VALENCIA. 

To  United  States: 

Almonds 

Apricot  pulp 

Beeswax 

Canary  seed 

Chufas 

Fruits,  canned 

Garlic 

Glycerin 

Grapes,  fresh ■ 

Haricot  beans 

Iron  ore • 

Mandarines,  fresh 

Olive  oil 

Oransepulp 

Onions 

Oranges,  fresh 

Peanuts 

Pepper— 

Canned 

Ground  

Saffron 

Skins,  rabbit 

Wine 

Returned      American 
goods — 

Empty  sacks 

Machinery  parts    for 

repair 

AH  other  articles 


Total. 


To  Porto  Rico: 

Fans 

Furniture 

Garlic 

Paper 

Playing  cards  . . . 

Rice 

All  other  articles. 


Total. 


To  Philippines: 

Books 

Paper  chromos  . . , 
All  otiier  articles . 

Total 


1913 


S211,403 
5.940 


2, 863 
6,383 
41,075 


8,294 

1,127 

284, 717 


375, 558 

55, 0S6 
37,598 
28,100 
10, 262 
8,936 


4,997 


1,088,306 


304 

1,013 

20, 757 

17,951 

1,428 

103 

2,  S30 


44, 506 


210 

1,  OSS 
231 


1914 


$85, 416 
2,632 
3,276 
2,143 
2,631 
4, 208 
1,080 
8,684 


38, 289 

1,178 

3,199 

1.285 

294,622 

539 

217, 524 

74, 641 
4,482 

17, 987 
4,790 
5,539 


18 
1,394 


776, 290 


1,526 
3,472 
29,496 
6,232 
1,158 
2,656 
2,179 


46,  719 


194 
'i,"634 


1,228 


Articles. 


ALICANTE. 

To  United  States: 

Almonds 

Aniseed 

Apricot  pulp 

Gut,  unmanufactured 

Licorice  root 

Red  pepper 

Pisrnolia  nuts 

Saffron 

Walnuts 

Tartrate  of  calcium 

Beeswax 

All  other  articles 


Total 


To  Porto  Rico: 

Garlic 

Red  peper 

Sandals 

All  other  article^  , 


Total 19,200 


To  Philippines: 

Red  peper 

Sweetmeats 

Vegetables  canned. 

Total 


DENIA. 

To  United  States: 

Almonds 

Onions 

Oranees 

Peanuts 

Peppers,  canned. . 

Raisins , 

All  other  articles 

Total 


SC07, 810 

3,  725 

4,184 

6, 922 

32, 333 

150,117 


5, 150 
28, 346 


852, 128 


5,916 

10, 272 

2, 612 

399 


3,844 
2.>5 


20, 064 
104, 807 


124,  446 

7,141 

16, 604 

6S4 


274, 346 


$338, 414 

188 

973 

32, 521 

5,121 

221,252 

10,047 

9,837 

IS, 594 

4, 069 

4,096 

4,779 


649,  '^01 


2,678 

14, 849 

1,S3S 

407 


19,  772 


3,086 
"'49i 


3;  330 
119, 074 

1,302 

133,040 

22,107 

17,175 

1,  303 


29S,  741 


No  articles  were  invoiced  for  shipment  from  the  Valencia  district 
to  Hawaii. 
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